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KILIMA-NJARO 


Cbg BAIRD 0» 
CHAPTER I 


THE DISTANT PAST 


N 1911 His Holiness Pope Pius X marked off a new vicariate 
ii in East Africa to which he gave the name of KILIMA-NJARO, 

taken from Africa’s highest mountain, crowned with eternal 
snow. This mountain occupies a great part of the new ecclesi- 
astical district. Such an event, small in itself, is but the continua- 
tion of a series of decisions, on the part of the Popes, that have 
extended the Catholic Church to Canterbury and Armagh, to. 
Baltimore and Buenos Aires, to Sidney and Tokio. 

This Vicariate lies 2° to 6° South of the Equator, and from 
35° to 37° East Latitude. Its northern boundary begins at the 
mouth of the Umba fiver and follows the old Anglo-German 
frontier between the KENYA COLONY and TANGANYIKA TERRI- 
Tory as far as the Rift Valley. The latter forms the western 
boundary as far as the extremity of Balangida Lalu, where the 
southern boundary line begins to run towards the Indian Ocean 
which it meets between Pangani and Sadani. 

The great mountain Kilima-njaro was known to the ancients. 
Clandius Ptolemaeus (150 A.D.) mentions it under the name of 
Silver Mountain. “Algupeos opos,” just as the Massai call it 
today Ol Donyo Oebor, ‘“The White Mountain.” 

Indeed the whole east coast of Africa was as well known to 
the sailors and merchants of the Persian Gulf and of the Red 
Sea, and to Greek geographers in Egypt in the first and second 
century of the Christian era, as it is to sailors from Marseilles or 
London and to learned members of geographical societies today. 

The author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea described for 
pilots in 60 A.D. the seaports of the coast of Azania or East 
Africa. He accurately marked towns and directions beyond the 
Cape in East Africa. 

“Beyond Opone,” he says, “the shore trending more towards 
the south, first there are the small and great bluffs of Azania; 
this coast is destitute of harbors, but there are places where ships 
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can lie at anchor, the shore being abrupt; and this course is of 
six days, the direction being southwest. Then come the small and 
great beaches for another six days and after that, in order, the 
Courses of Azania, the first being called Serapion, and the next 
Nicon; and after that several rivers and other anchorages, one 
after the other, separately a rest and a run for each day, seven in 
all, until the Puralaon islands and what is called the Channel; 
beyond which, a little to the south of southwest, after two courses 
of a day and a night along the Ausanitic coast, is the island of 
Menouthesias about three hundred stadia from the mainland, low 
and wooded, in which there are rivers and many kinds of birds 
and the mountain tortoise. There are no wild beasts except 
crocodiles; but they do not attack men. In this -place there are 
sewed boats and canoes hollowed from single logs, which they 
use for fishing and catching tortoise. In this island they catch 
them in a peculiar way, in wicker baskets, which they fasten 
across the channel opening between the breakers. 

“Two days’ sail beyond, there lies the very last market town of 
Azania, known as Rhapta, in which there is ivory in great quan- 
tity and tortoise shell.” 

The Puralaon islands were identified with the islands of Lamu, 
Pate and Manda by Captain Guillain, of the French navy. 
Menouthesias is probably the island of Pemba, possibly Zanzibar. 
The mart, Rhapta, interests us especially. Ptolemy, in 140 A.D., 
eighty years after the Periplus, marked it to the northwest of 
Zanzibar, some distance up a river of the same name; Sit Robert 
Clement, writing in the Journal of the Geographic Society, says: 
“Tt seems clear to me that Rhapta is correctly placed on the river 
Pagani and the snow-clad mountain of which Ptolemy had evi- 
dently heard, is the mountain whence the Rhaptus river flows, 
that is Kilimanjaro.” 

So in the Vicariate of Kilima-njaro we have a great port and 
the beautiful mountain and the river Pagani, known in the days 
of the Roman Empire. After Ptolemy's writings, a veil fell over 
all this country and we hear no more of these places until the 
days of the Portuguese conquest. Then Panganitown, on or near 
the site of Rhapta, will have been founded, and the sister towns 
of Mtangata and Tanga on the coast will be spoken of in the 
accounts of revolts and reprisals. To retrace their history is to 
give the history of the coast from Cape Gardafui to Mozambique. 

Though we have no direct information as to life on the East 
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African Coast during the first centuries, yet the history of countries 
which governed Azania or traded with it throws some light on 
the state and commerce of those hidden lands which interest us. 

According to Periplus, the King of Himyar in Arabia ruled 
Azania or East Africa through the Chief of Mapharitis. His name 
is given as ‘“‘Charibael,’ meaning “God-bless-him.’’ He ruled 
from about 40 A.D. to 60 A.D. 

In another place the Periplus states that the Mapharitic Chief 
governed East Africa according to an ancient right that subjected 
it to the sovereignty of the State that was most powerful in 
Arabia. At that time, the people of Mocha held it under his 
authority and sent thither many large ships, using Arab captains 
and agents who were familiar with the natives and intermarried 
with them, and who knew the entire coast. These marriages had 
been going on for centuries and it is thus clearly indicated that 
the Swahilis who inhabit the East African Coast are of Arab and 
Bantu stock. 

As the parent states in Arabia became Christian, it follows that 
these sailors and merchants were Christians and thus East Africa 
may have heard of Christianity in those early centuries. 

The Periplus was written whilst St. Peter and St. Paul were 
still on theit missionary journeys up and down the Mediterranean. 
When Ptolemy wrote, Christianity had already made progress in 
Arabia. At the first Council of Ephesus, 231 A.D., a sheik 
bishop, Aspacbetes, was present; whilst there came to the second 
Council of Ephesus Auxiliaes, bishop of the allied Arabs. 

The greater part of Himyar became Christian. The early biog- 
raphers of Mohammed wrote that Christianity flourished in 
Himyar in the fourth and fifth centuries. A persecution of Chris- 
tians gives us proof of this. In the year 523 A.D., Yusul Ibn 
Nuwas, a Jew who had become King of Himyar, ordered a 
massacre of Christians. The town of Najian, the principal Chris- 
tian center, suffered the most. According to Ibn Ishag twenty 
thousand were put to death. Ibn Nuwas informed his allies of 
this, and thus the news reached the outside world. The Negus 
of Abyssinia, a Christian state, at the request of Justinian, 
Emperor of Rome, avenged their death. He invaded Himyar and 
Ibn Nuwas was slain in battle. Ethiopia then ruled Southern 
Arabia until 570 A.D., when the Persians conquered the country 
under Nushwiran the Just. The Persian Empire had already 
adopted Christianity. In the beginning of the third century, there 
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were some 360 Christian churches there. Later on there were 
as many as 230 Bishops ruling seas in Assyria, Mesopotamia, both 
shores of the Persian Gulf and the island of Socotra. 

It is historically safe therefore to say that in that long period 
of years from 300 to 600 A.D. in the ports of Azania, in the 
isles of Puralaon and Menouthesias, even to the last mart Rhapta, 
Christianity was spoken of and known through the influence of 
Christian mariners from Himyar and its provinces, from Yemen, 
Aden and Hadramaut, from Ethiopian ports on the Red Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. 

Each year when the northeast monsoon begins to blow, dhows 
appear in all the ports of the East African Coast. They may be 
seen in Kismayu, Lamu, Zanzibar, Tanga, Mombasa. They are 
manned by crews of merchants and sailors They dress in colored 
silks with the dagger at the waist ana bear silver-handled swords. 
They sell Persian carpets, rugs, dates, spices and buy ivory, flour, 
rice, lumber and ambergris. When the monsoon from the south- 
west blows, they hoist their sails and make off homeward to the 
ports along the Arabian coast. They are all Mohammedans and 
do not know that their ancestors, Christian and Pagan, came and 
went as they do. Arabs and Pheenicians from the Persian Gulf 
sailed so thousands of years ago. Their descendants plied the 
coast in the days of Solomon and brought back gold from Sofala 
and Zimbaluie in Rhodesia. They did so in Roman days and 
during the sway of Portugal. Migrating birds are not more faith- 
ful to their seasons than these hardy sailors from Yemen, 
Hadramaut and the Persian Gulf. 


CHAPTER II 


THE COMING OF ISLAM 


N the beginning of the seventh centuty a genius arose in 
[pata named Mohammed. He was a camel-driver and a 

merchant. He travelled and traded near and far, even to 
Jerusalem. During these journeys he, a pagan, learned many 
things from Jews and Christians. He made a simplified religion 
by piecing together doctrines from Judaism and Christianity, 
adding something of his own and doing away with the Christian 
mysteries. He kept to the idea of a Christian fast, but only during 
the daytime. Slavery and polygamy were dogmatic points of the 
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new faith. He insisted on prayer to God as a duty for men. 
_ Woman, raised by Christianity, was considered an inferior being 
even as in pagan days. 

As a means of propaganda, he selected the sword. He welded 
Arabian tribes together. He made a nation under arms. Filled 
with zeal for conquest, it went out to conquer the world. From 
622 A.D. onwards, Mohammedans overran provinces and king- 
doms. In 635 A.D. the Caliph Omar defeated the Persians whose 
great empire fell in 642 A.D. In 640 A.D. Omar conquered 
Egypt. : 

By these conquests all hope for the Christianising of East and 
Central Africa was lost. Africa became cut off from Egypt and 
the center of Christianity, Rome. Arabs, Mongols, Persians, 
Mamelukes kept guard for centuries over their camp, stretching 
from Morocco, through Algeria and Egypt, to Persia. Owing to 
emigration from Arabia and to civil wars among Mohammedans, 
the East African coast was occupied during the eighth and ninth 
centuries by Arabs and Persians who came to stay. 

The Chronicle of Kilwa, found at this town in 1505 A.D., 
when it was taken by Francisco d’Almeida, tells of three succes- 
sive immigrations. 

The first exodus came about through a quarrel as to who was 
the rightful successor of Mohammed. Zaid, son of Ali the fourth 
Imman and great-grandson of Ali the cousin and son-in-law of 
Mohammed, refused to acknowledge Mohammed Bakir who had 
been proclaimed fifth Imman. Zaid was defeated in battle, 
captured and executed in 739 A.D. Several of his followers fled 
to Africa, occupied Berbera on the shores of the Gulf of Aden 
and Shangaya below the equator, near the island of Lamu. 

The second immigration took place in 909 A.D. Seven 
brothers of the Arab tribe El-Hasha, from the Bahrein islands in 
the Persian Gulf, set out for East Africa and founded the towns 
of Brawa and Mogadisho on the site of the old ports Nicon and 
Serapion, mentioned by the Periplus. 

Some seventy years later, between 980 and 1010 A.D., Ali, son 
of the Sultan Hasan of Chitaz, vexed because he was despised by 
his brothers as the son of an Abyssinian slave, embarked at 
Ormuz with all his family on two ships. He passed by the forti- 
fied Arab colonies of Mogadisho and Brawa and sailed on below 
the equator until he came to a large bay in which lay an island. 
He bought the island from a native chief and built a town, 
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Kilwa. He established one son on Mafia island, another he placed 
at Mombasa. Kilwa grew and became powerful. A successor, 
Selman Hassan bin Daus, built a great fort, the ruins of which 
stand to this day. North and south the dhows went until a great 
sea-empite was established, reaching south to Cape Corrientes 
and north to the Juba river. The islands of Pate, Pemba and 
Mombasa owed allegiance to Kilwa. Colonies were sent out to 
Madagascar and the Comores. They established themselves at 
Zimbabwe in Rhodesia, at the gold mines, where Persian cutlery 
and glass can be found to this day as proof of their passage. 
Other points on the coast were occupied by them, in all likeli- 
hood, such as Tanga and Mtangata, although according to another 
opinion these settlements date from the seventh century before 
Christ. 

The Swahili inhabitants of the coast are Shafite Sunnis. The 
founder of this sect was Mohammed bin Idris Es-Shafi, who 
began to preach in 813 A.D. It may be said therefore that the 
whole coast became Mohammedan between this date and the 
establishment of the empire of Kilwa, about 1000 A.D., for 
Hassan the founder was a Shia and if the coast were not already 
Shunni, his form of Mohammedanism would have prevailed. 
Strange to say, the tribes bordering on the coast-belt remained 
pagan. It is supposed the Mohammedans did not wish them to’ 
embrace Islam, but regarded them as forming a slave preserve 
whence they could draw their supply. 

There was one other route by which Christianity might have 
penetrated into Central Africa, but again Mohammedanism 
blocked the way. Nubia became Christian very early, for the 
eunuch minister of Queen Candice brought back the faith he had 
received from the deacon Philip. The Nile from beyond the 
cataracts flowed down between Christian villages, past the old 
temples where hermits lived and Mass was said. The many tombs 
of the dead became Christian cells in which lives of prayer were 
passed. Nubia was linked up with Alexandria, Carthage and 
Rome and Christianity was one united whole as fat as the Tropic 
of Cancer. Nubia was in a position to gain Central Africa to 
Christ if wat had not intervened and blocked the way. 

There are some who think that Mohammedanism has a prior 
right in Africa. On the contrary, Africa from the Mediterranean 
to the Sahara, Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and along the 
Nile, Egypt and Nubia became Christian voluntarily and had been 
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Christian for centuries until the people were forced by the sword 
to become Mohammedans. 

When the Caliph Omar broke into Egypt with his armed 
hordes, he cut off Nubia and Abyssinia as well as Egypt from the 
bead of Christianity. Omar bargained with the Monophysite 
Patriarch of Alexandria. He was allowed to keep his See, but 
as an ally of Islam. The Arab historian Makrizi states that when 
the Nubians asked for Bishops from Alexandria, they received 
heretical Bishops. Thus Nubia was severed from communion 
with St. Peter’s successor at Rome. This, however, did not save 
it from the sword. Time and again war was waged against Nubia 
from Egypt, but for 600 years Nubia’s rulers ‘hurled back every 
attack of Islam’s armies. At last in the twelfth century Saladin’s 
brother came in from Yemen and broke this heroic Christian 
nation. He took the Bishop prisoner and led into captivity 20,000 
people. The country fought on but in 1275 the end came. 
Dongola was captured by the Mamelukes of Egypt. King David 
fled. The Christians saved themselves by paying a poll-tax but 
gradually they wete seduced from the faith and apostatized until 
Nubia could not boast a Christian. So the sacred mountain of 
Gabel Barca and the island of Meroe, which could show a line of 
noble queens from the first queen Candice of the Gospel, became 
Mohammedan. The conversion of inner Africa to Christianity 
was thus postponed for many centuries. 

One may wonder if Christianity had ever come below the 
Equator. Perhaps some tribe, driven out by these wars and 
following the Nile, might have penetrated into the region of the 
Great Lakes. 

In January, 1922, during a pastoral visit to Kismayu, I met 
Colonel Salkeld, the Senior Commissioner for Jubaland. He told 
me he had got trace of a people whose name was known all over 
the Horn of Africa. They were called Menthinle. They have 
ceased to exist except for their name. The wells, so necessary in 
a desert country, scattered all over Jubaland, were made by them. 
The wells at Wajhier cut through the solid rock to a great depth, 
as at Rilwak and Afmadu and the one hundred and fourteen wells 
at each of the two points Sangole and Hulkana are all attributed 
to this mysterious people. They cultivated large areas, which is 
not done today. They conserved the water supply. They owned 
camels. Finally, tradition states that they lived in walled cities; 
that in their temple they paid honor to the statue of a woman and 
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that they were Christians. If this tradition among a Mohammedan 
people be true, then Christianity did reach the Equator and passed 
south of the line with this people now extinct. 


CHAPTER tat 


THE PORTUGUESE CONQUEST 


de Gama rounded the Cape in 1497, passed by Natal on 
Christmas day and cast anchor in the port of Mozambique. 

The voyage was a courageous adventure into the unknown. The 
Portuguese fleet consisted of two new three-masted ships, the San 
Gabriel of 120 tons burden commanded by Vasco de Gama, the 
San Raphael, 100 tons, under his brother Paul de Gama, and 
a caravel, the Berio, under the command of Nicolas Coelho. The 
success of the voyage is due, in great part, to the pilot Pero 
Delanquar who had already rounded the Cape of Storms with 
the discoverer Bartholomew Diaz. With three small ships Europe, 
cut off from Indian waters, and African and Asiatic commerce 
by the army of Islam in 640 A.D., again entered that rich domain. 
When Vasco de Gama had refitted his ships and got an Arab 
pilot, he sailed northward along the East African coast. On 
April 4, 1498, he sighted Mafia island and on the fifth again 
beheld land, probably Zanzibar. Just before dawn on the sixth, 
the San Raphael ran ashore on the Karanga reef opposite 
Mtangata on the mainland. The mountains of Usambara were 
sighted and named the Sierra San Raphael. On the same day the 
San Raphael got off the coral reef and the fleet proceeded. The 
next day, Saturday, April seventh, they ran along the coast and 
rematked the deeply indented island of Pemba about fifteen 
leagues from the mainland. On the same evening the ships 
entered Mombasa harbor but the flag-ship, the San Gabriel, went 
on the reef which partly blocks the mouth of the port. The pilot 
confessed that he did this on purpose because the Portuguese 
were Christians. Wasco de Gama did not go ashore as he dis- 
trusted the people; his intuition was right as some time later 
his ships were attacked in the night. The fleet moved on to 
Malindi where a hospitable reception was given to the strangers 
by the Sultan and his people. This friendship so quickly formed 
was never broken. Vasco de Gama erected on the shore a cross 


Te history of the East was to change completely when Vasco 
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which may be seen to the present day. He then got an Indian 
ilot and sailed on to India, the object of his voyage. 

The following January he sailed back along the East African 
coast. On January second, the coast at Mogadischo was sighted 
and on the seventh anchor was cast in Malindi harbor. Here the 
San Raphael was burned as she was leaking badly and the San 
Gabriel and the Berio went on. Zanzibar was sighted on January 
twenty-eighth but no stop was made until Mozambique. On March 
twentieth the Cape of Good Hope was turned and on August 
twentieth, more than two years after his departure, Vasco de 
Gama reached Lisbon, completing his momentous voyage which 
raised the siege of Europe by the Mohammedans and gave to 
Portugal an empire. 

The purpose of Vasco de Gama’s voyage was to find a new 
route to India in order to share in the spice trade. Ivory, gold- 
dust, spices, rugs, and carpets were brought from the East by 
way of the Persian Gulf and sold to Venetian merchants at 
Damascus. This trade was now to flow round the Cape to Lisbon 
and from that city be distributed to Europe. 

But the Portuguese leaders also wished to spread Christianity 
and to find the famous Prester John in Eastern Africa, with whose 
aid they hoped to defeat the Turks who were harassing Europe. 
They were crusaders, like St. Louis of France and Richard the 
Lion-hearted. Thus on the white sails of their ships was shown 
the red cross of Christ. Before embarking, Vasco de Gama kept 
vigil like the knights in the chapel of our Lady at Belem. 
Dominican chaplains accompanied him as they did Columbus on 
that other heroic enterprise which revealed a new world. Seeing 
these missionaries, we are reminded of the words of the Protestant 
Bancroft, in his History of the United States: “Not a cape was 
doubled, not a river explored but a Jesuit pointed out the way.” 

Then the Popes reminded kings that the cause of God was 
above the interests of thrones. 

European nations now protest that they go into far-off lands for 
altruistic motives, such as the civilization of inferior races, whilst 
cotton and cloves, gold mines and spices are claimed to be of 
secondary consideration. 

At Mozambique, Mombasa, Zanzibar and Kilwa, the Portuguese 
found cities of “White Moors.” These Arabs and Persians lived 
in luxury surrounded by slaves. Indian merchants from Cutch 
and Cambay bought, sold and bartered, exchanging calicoes, cot- 
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ton and silk from India for ivory, ambergris, gum-coral, skins 
and whatever other thing of value might come from the interior 
of Africa by way of native trails. When Ruy Lorenzo Ravasco 
captured twenty merchant ships in 1504 at Zanzibar, he found 
them laden with ambergris, ivory, tortoise-shell, wax, coir, and 
other merchandise. Cocoanut, lemon, orange and pomegranate 
trees grew well. Fields of sugar-cane, sorghum and rice gave food 
to the populations. Wood for building purposes was exported. 
Indian cattle, Persian sheep and African goats thrived well. 

Little by little the Portuguese brought the entire coast into 
subjection. Vasco de Gama went about this in the most direct 
way during his second voyage. Since Kilwa was at the head of a 
vast empire, he made a treaty with the Sultan, by which the latter 
recognized the king of Portugal as suzerain of Kilwa and of its 
dependencies, Sofala, Mozambique, Mombasa and Malindi. The - 
sheiks of these towns agreed, though unwillingly, to pay the 
tribute imposed on them. Mombasa indeed did not submit until 
1529 when it was captured by Nuno da Cunha. 

The Portuguese set about building forts at the principal points. 
In the vicinity of each fort they put up a chapel or monastery. 
The Dominicans and the Jesuits looked after the southern part of 
the immense East African seaboard from Mozambique to the 
Kerimba islands. The Augustinians took charge of the northern 
section and had monasteries at Zanzibar, Mombasa and Faza. 

Before beginning their work, they had to undergo a terrible 
ordeal, namely the voyage from Lisbon. It is stated that two- 
thirds of those who embarked on the ships which sailed once a 
year from Lisbon to India died on the way. Various letters and 
documents of the time give us a rough idea of the dangers and 
discomforts of the voyage. We have especially some letters from 
the pen of the great missionary, St. Francis Xavier, who stopped 
six months at Mozambique and a few days at Malindi on his 
way to India. 

The “Royal Mail’ composed of several ships set sail, if pos- 
sible, each year from the Tagus in the month of March and 
reached Mozambique in the beginning of August, Kilwa and 
Mombasa a little later. The voyage for missionaries to East 
Africa thus lasted five months under the most favorable citcum- 
stances. If a start was not made until April, then calm and 
contrary winds were bound to retard sailing so that the ships 
would not reach Kilwa or Mombasa in less than eleven months. 
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St. Francis in one of his letters states that his ship remained forty 
days in the regions of the calms. Whenever this happened, life 
on board became almost unbearable; at times there would not be 
a breath for days to move the sails or cool the decks. The very 
water at such a time became rotten and produced worms so that 
passengers, overcome with thirst, would drink the water in dark 
passages and corners that they might not see the stuff they 
swallowed. Small wonder then that sickness would usually break 
out. 

During these voyages priests were occupied much as were 
Catholic chaplains on hospital ships during the Great War. They 
had duities to perform, such as to offer Mass when the sea was 
calm, to hear confessions, to instruct, to help and encourage the 
sick and often to bury the dead. Xavier states in a letter that 
forty died during his voyage. 

Those who survived the calms had to pass by the Cape during 
the cold season in July. The passengers, such as merchants and 
officers, were prepared for this and had heavy clothing with them. 
But the poor, sent overseas to work, left Portugal with a shirt 
and two loaves of bread, depending for the rest on the bounty 
of the Government. They could not easily support the cold of 
the Antarctic current. 

The cold winds of the Cape gave place in turn to the heat of 
the tropics. The coral island of Mozambique received passengers 
and crew while the ships were refitted. If the monsoon were 
neat changing or had already changed, then there was an enforced 
stay of six months on the island. Thus malarial fever, the scourge 
of Africa, had plenty of time to make victims. During the six 
months’ stay of St. Francis Xavier at Mozambique, eighty died. 
But this number is small, compared with seven hundred and fifty 
deaths recorded by Mocquet for five months. St. Francis Xavier 
himself fell victim to fever. He finished a letter thus on January 
1, 1542: “I would like to write at greater length but my sick- 
ness will not allow me for the moment. Today I was bled; it is 
the seventh time. I feel ill. God be praised.” 

Doctor Correa Sariva spoke of finding him in a hospital among 
the other sick people. He added: “I took him to my house. The 
sickness was serious, dangerous. I had him bled nine times, He 
was delirious for three days. When he was cured, he went back 
to the hospital to take care of the sick.” 

Finally, at the end of February, after six months passed on the 
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island, Xavier embarked with the new Governor of India, on 
board the Coulam. He took up his quarters on deck, giving his 
cabin to the sick as he had done on the first part of the voyage. 
He made his bed again on a coil of rope, but was a little more 
comfortable as he now got an anchor to serve as a pillow. The 
Coulam coasted along East Africa, northwards, until it reached 
Malindi, seventy miles to the north of Mombasa. There St. 
Francis had the joy and consolation of finding at the entrance to 
the harbor the cross erected by Vasco de Gama. During the ship’s 
stay in this beautiful harbor bordered by golden sands and groves 
of palms, Francis held conversation with Mohammedans. One of 
these inquired if churches were frequented in Europe for here, 
he said, out of seventy mosques only three received a few visitors. 

When the Coulam put to sea again, it bore away the Apostle 
of the East. Although he did not forget Africa, he never returned. 
But for two hundred years, other priests continued to come to 
evangelize this most difficult coast. They succeeded in converting 
many to the faith of Christ; even Mohammedan sultans and 
their sons embraced the religion for which the missionaries made 
so many sacrifices. 

In 1600 there were two thousand Christians at Mozambique, 
that is, practically the entire population composed mostly of 
natives. 

Father John de Santos, a Dominican missionary at the Kerimba 
islands stated that in the year 1593-1594 he had baptized 694 
pagans and Mohammedans, whilst the number baptized by his 
brother Dominicans on the coast was sixteen thousand. Among 
these was the nephew and heir of the Sultan of Zanzibar who 
had gone to Mozambique to become a Christian in spite of his 
uncle’s threats. 

At Zanzibar the Augustinians built a church where they con- 
tinued to minister even after the departure of the Portuguese 
from the coast. 

At Faza the Augustinians worked also and there, curious to 
say, their church was built by a Mohammedan chief. A princess 
of Faza even became a Christian. 

At Patta, there were 30 Portuguese and a small community of 
negro Christians. 

At Mombasa, the most important of the Portuguese strong- 
holds north of Mozambique, Francisco de Gama, Viceroy of 
India, buiit an Augustinian monastery in 1598 and in the year 
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1606 we hear of six priests residing there. The Christians became 
numerous here as at Mozambique, but there was always opposi- 
tion to the new converts on the part of the Mohammedans so 
that the Brothers of Mercy used to assist them. The Government 
even went the length of remitting the annual tax in favor of 
converts for a period of fifteen years. 

In 1612 the Pope withdrew the Church in East Africa from the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Goa and placed the missions on 
the coast, from the Cape of Good Hope to Cape Gardafui, under 
the Bishop of Mozambique. 

There were many obstacles to the progress and organization 
of Christianity on the coast. Penetration into the interior, 
rendered easy in our days by railways, was then most difficult 
for beyond the coast belt a desert had to be crossed before reach- 
ing the high temperature plateau. The Portuguese never concen- 
trated their attention on this problem of penetration, as they 
looked on the coast fortresses as merely protecting the route to 
India. During the period of Portuguese occupation there were 
continual revolts from within and attacks from without. 

Thus when the Portuguese were just settling peacefully down 
to the possession of their conquest, a Turk, the Emir Ali Bey, 
sailed down the coast in 1585, was welcomed at Faza which 
revolted together with Lamu and Mombasa. He took fifty Portu- 
guese prisoners’ loot to the value of $3,000,000 and returned to 
the Red Sea. The Viceroy of India, Dom Duarte de Menezes, 
sent over a fleet from Goa, which burnt Mombasa and reduced 
the coast to subjection. 

In the same year, a horde of Zimbas, real barbarians, came out 
of the interior and ravaged the coast north of Mozambique. In 
1587 they captured the island and town of Kilwa and massacred 
and ate three thousand Arabs. Then moving northwards they 
reached Mombasa in 1589. This was the year Ali Bey chose to 
return but he was met and defeated by Thomas de Souza 
Countiho, brother of the Viceroy of India, with a fleet of twenty 
ships. The Turks, landing at Mombasa, asked the Zimbas for 
help. Entering the island, these savages turned on the Turks who 
fled to the sea. There they were met by the Portuguese and Ali 
Bey was taken prisoner. He was brought in chains to Lisbon 
where he became a Christian. 

The Zimbas, having sacked Mombasa, marched on Malindi. 
Two allies came to the help of Sheik Ahmed and his Arabs, 
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namely the Wasegeduy, a powerful coast tribe, and the Portuguese 
under da Vasconcellos. The Zimbas were defeated in battle and 
retreated into the interior. 

The next exploit of the Wasegeduy was to defeat and slay 
Sheik shehe bin Misham, the last of the Chirazin sultans of 
Mombasa. Mombasa was taken and Ahmed of Malindi became 
sultan with the support of the Portuguese. The latter built a fort 
on a mass of rock overlooking the harbor in 1594. On Ahmed’s 
death, his son Hassan succeeded him but the Portuguese governor 
quarrelled with him about a matter of tribute. He was assassi- 
nated some time later. The King of Portugal and the Viceroy of 
India, persuaded of Hassan’s loyalty, ordered an inquiry. Mean- 
while Hassan’s son, Yussuf, was being educated at Goa. He 
became a Christian and was baptized under the name of Dom 
Jeronimo. He married a Portuguese lady and was sent over to 
Mombasa as sultan. The Governor had been changed but Yussuf 
claimed that his successor did not show him or his wife due 
respect. Yussuf was seen by a Portuguese one night praying at 
his father’s grave according to Mohammedan custom. This on- 
looker told the Governor who said he would arrest Yussuf. 
Whereupon the double-faced Portuguese went to Yussuf and told 
him the Governor knew of his adherence to Mohammedan prac- 
tices. On his departure Yussuf sent two slaves to assassinate him. 

The following morning, August 16, 1631, Yussuf gathered a 
band of three hundred followers and went to Fort Jesus to pay 
his respects to the Governor, Dom Pedro Leitao de Gamboa. As 
the latter bade him welcome, Yussuf stabbed him. He then 
went to the chapel, where Mass was being celebrated by a Goan 
priest in presence of the Governor’s wife and daughter. Yussuf 
himself slew the priest ‘at the altar, then assassinated the daughter 
before the mother’s eyes. To her he offered life, if she would 
become a Mohammedan and his wife. She refused and Yussuf 
killed her also. As she received the death-stroke, pointing to the 
body of her daughter, she said: “I die in peace, for I take with 
_ me her who could cause me anguish.” 

Meanwhile his companions had put to death the small Portu- 
guese garrison taken by surprise, except for a few who fled to 
the Augustinian monastery. 

The Sultan, with his troop. then went towards the part of the 
town inhabited by the Portuguese civilians. All who were met, 
men, women and children, were put to death. A few took refuge 
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in the monastery with the soldiers, and held out for seven days, 
as long as their provisions lasted. They surrendered on receiv- 
ing a promise that their lives would be spared. The promise 
was not kept and they were massacred. Only four Augustinians 
and one other Portuguese were able to escape by sea. During 
the siege, Portuguese women, taken prisoners, courageously de- 
fended their faith and virtue. Sustained by a heroic matron, 
Natalia de Sa, they suffered martyrdom for their Christian con- 
victions. A cruel death was theirs. They were put into a boat 
and drowned in the harbor. 

An Arab, Don Affonso, the sultan’s uncle, had the courage to 
intervene and to ask that the lives of the women be spared. He, 
too, was called on to renounce Christianity. He refused to deny 
Christ and was put to death. Some Christian natives were like- 
wise killed. The other Christian natives who remained faithful 
were sold as slaves and shipped to the Red Sea, like the early 
Christians who were sent into captivity to work in mines of the 
Roman Empire. The number of these exiles was four hundred. 
Yussuf’s Christian wife, a Portuguese, though treated as a slave, 
remained faithful to Christianity. 

Following the massacre, Yussuf vented his fury on the dead. 
Mounted on a horse, he dealt strokes of his lance to those who 
had been killed and insulted them for their powerlessness. All 
objects of Catholic worship, such as crucifixes, statues and altars, 
were desecrated and destroyed. 

Yussuf went further, sending out instructions to put to death 
all Portuguese and Christians in the other towns of his domain. 
Mtangata, Tanga and other places, excepting, however, Zanzibar 
and Patta, carried out the orders of the Sultan of Mombasa and 
the Portuguese were massacred. 

The missionaries saw then their labor of a hundred years put 
to the test. The Catholic faith, freely accepted by hundreds of 
natives, was preferred to life itself. They joined the noble com- 
pany of Catholic Portuguese, men, women and children, who died 
for Christ. Without wishing to anticipate in any way the deci- 
sions of the Church, we hail in them the first martyrs of the East 
African Church. Don Affonso and Natalia de Sa are as noble 
figures as may be found in the history of the Catholic Church. 

The Sultan Yussuf could not hold out against the Portuguese 
forces sent from Goa. In 1633 a fleet with troops arrived; 
Yussuf dismantled the fort and fled to the Comores. Pursued 
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there, he left this refuge and sought shelter in Arabia. Accord- 
ing to the Viceroy of India, he was finally killed by Arabs in the 
Red Sea, on December 25th, 1638. 

The revolt along the coast was suppressed by Major Francesco 
de Seixas e Cabriera, who built Fort Jesus on the site of the old 
fort at Mombasa, and made it the headquarters of the Portuguese 
defence of the coast, north of Mozambique. 

The Portuguese did not fare better in other places. In Pemba 
they were all massacred in 1587 when the natives revolted. The 
King of Pemba, a Christian, Don Philip, fled but was restored 
afterwards by de Souza Coutinho. In 1594 he was again driven 
out, only to be sent back as King by Francesco de Gama, Viceroy 
of India. 

In 1652 a force of Arabs arrived from Omar and captured 
Zanzibar, killing a number of Portuguese and an Augustinian 
priest. Da Seixas e Cabreira was again sent over. He defeated 
the Arabs and released four hundred Christians from captivity, 
a slight incident showing that the Christians of Zanzibar knew 
how to be faithful even as their brethren on the mainland. 

In 1660 the people of Mombasa asked help from Mascat 
against the Portuguese. Iman Soultan bin Sif sent a fleet and 
troops to the island, but it was only after five years’ siege that 
they succeeded in taking the fort. Mohammed bin Baruk was 
appointed Governor. The island and fort were soon afterward 
retaken by the Portuguese, but later Mascat, growing in power, 
brought about the downfall of the Portuguese Empire in East 
Africa. 

On March 15th, 1696, the fleet of Sif bin Soultan sailed into 
Kilindini harbor. The Arabs on landing seized Fort St. Joseph. 
Christians and pagans fled for refuge to Fort Jesus which was 
well provisioned. The Portuguese in the fort are reported to 
have been eight hundred. ‘The Arabs, three thousand strong, 
began the siege, the fort being cut off on all sides except towards 
the sea. The principal camp of the Arabs was in the Portuguese 
town, opposite the main gate of the fortress. The besieged sent 
for help to Zanzibar, to Mozambique and the Kerimba islands. 
The Wasededuy and the Queen of Zanzibar sent provisions which 
reached the fort by sea. The Viceroy of India dispatched a fleet 
which arrived opposite Mombasa on December 7th, 1696, under 
the command of Luiz de Mello Sampayo. He sent in provisions 
but did not attack the Arabs. Two Augustinian priests were 
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sent out by the commandant of the fortress to explain the situa- 
tion and persuade the commander-in-chief to attack or, at least to 
enter the harbor. He replied by sailing to Mozambique. 

Plague and hunger settled down on the fortress, and by June, 
1697, the only Portuguese alive in the fortress were the Com- 
mandant, the Augustinian prior, two soldiers and two children. 
On August 20th, the Commandant died. Five months later a 
second fleet came from Goa and again provisioned the fort. Then 
the fleet went to Zanzibar where the Queen in vain implored the 
captain in charge to go back to the help of the fortress. 

A third fleet came a year afterwards, but on seeing the red flag 
floating over the fort, it sailed away. According to an Indian, 
it was on the eve of St. Lucy’s feast, December 12th, 1698, that 
the Arabs took the fort and found only eleven people alive. 
Nasor bin Abdallah el Masrui took possession as governor in the 
name of Sif bin Sultan, Imam of Mascat. The revolt along the 
coast became general. All the sheiks, to the north of Cape Del- 
gado, asked help from the Imam. But he soon had troubles at 
home, in Omar, and recalled his troops. The Portuguese took 
advantage of this and, assisted by the fleet of Sultan Bwana Tamu 
Mkuu of Pate, regained possession of the coast in 1728. The 
Arabs, however, were soon invited to return, and on August 
29th, 1729, the Portuguese were driven from Pate, and four 
months later from Mombasa. The Portuguese power in East 
Africa had come to its end. 

During the two centuries of Portuguese rule, the wars and 
revolts were so frequent that, though the Catholic missionaries 
made many Christians, established churches and hospitals along 
the coast, the requisite peace was wanting for the organization 
of the Church on a permanent basis. A native clergy was not 
formed. The time came when, owing to wars, revolutions and 
persecutions in Europe missionaries no longer came to Africa. 
The persecution of Pombal deprived the Portuguese colonies in 
America, Africa and India of the Jesuit missionaries; the wars of 
the Napoleonic times caused such devastation that the Church had 
to use all her energy to keep the faith alive in Europe. To the 
persecution of Catholics in Ireland, England, The Netherlands 
and Germany were now added the cares of the southern coun- 
tries. Since the invasions of the Barbarians and the fall of 
Rome, no century was so dark and hopeless in Europe as that 
of the sterile eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH RETURNS TO AFRICA 


teenth century from the persecuting laws that kings and 

republics had framed against her during the eighteenth and 
preceding centuries. Catholics in England and Ireland regained 
liberty of conscience through the Emancipation Act of 1829, 
and set to work to replace the school that had been destroyed 
or stolen. A similar movement took place in The Netherlands. 
In France great writers and statesmen won freedom for Catholic 
thought and action; seminaries and colleges were reopened, te- 
ligious orders returned. 

When interior peace was regained, the Church began again 
to send out missionaries. Ireland sent out priests and nuns to 
Canada and the United States, to Australia and South Africa. 

The Catholic Church in France turned its efforts especially 
towards Africa, through the influence of a Jew who became a 
Christian, a priest and the founder of a religious community. 
Francis Libermann was a Jew in religion until he was twenty- 
one years of age. He then left Alsace, his home, came to Paris, 
made a retreat at the College Stanislas and became a Catholic. 
Like St. Paul he belonged to the tribe of Benjamin; like St. Paul 
he was enlightened with divine light at his baptism, and became 
filled with zeal for the faith of Christ. He determined to be- 
come'a priest, but on the eve of his ordination to the sub- 
diaconate, he fell a victim to epilepsy, which debarred him from 
the sanctuary. For many years he waited and prayed. He was © 
inspired to found a Congregation of priests for the conversion 
of Africa and won the approval of the Holy See for his project. 
Cured of his disease, he was ordained to the priesthood and 
founded the Congregation of the Holy Heart of Mary, which he 
later united to the Society of the Holy Ghost. The novitiate was 
opened in 1841 with two novices. Already a priest, Father 
Laval who had become a member of this new Congregation, had 
set out for Mauritius where he was instrumental in making so 
many conversions among the natives that he became known as the 
apostle of the island. In 1842 missionaries were sent to Reunion 
and Haiti. In 1843 seven priests set out for Africa under the 
leadership of Bishop Barron, who, as a priest, had labored in the 
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United States. This marks the beginning of the Catholic mis- 
sions in Africa in the nineteenth century. The territory con- 
signed to the missionaries extended from Senegal to the Congo. 
They landed at Carraway in Liberia on November 30th, 1843. 
In December Father de Regnier died of fever. Before the end of 
the following July, five more had succumbed, and Father Besseux 
alone remained. He went to Gaboon and opened a mission at 
the mouth of the Congo. 

The news of these deaths was heartbreaking for the Superior, 
Father Libermann, but with the greatest fortitude he held on to 
the evangelization of Africa. He sent out other missionaties, 
nuns accompanying them. The Pope appointed Mgr. Truffet, 
the first Bishop of the Holy Ghost Society, to the new Vicariate 
of Guinea and Senegambia. The missions on the west coast 
were thus solidly established, and from that time until now eight 
hundred members of the Holy Ghost Society have died in Africa. 

Fifteen years later the east coast received missionaries when, 
in 1860, on instructions of the Holy See, Bishop Maupoint of 
Reunion sent Father Fava, his vicar-general, afterwards Bishop of 
Grenoble, to open a mission at Zanzibar, the great slave market 
and emporium of East Africa. He took with him two priests, 
six nuns of the Congregation of Mary, and a physician. Property 
was secuted and soon a chapel, a hospital and schools were es- 
tablished. On Christmas Day, 1860, the mission was officially 
opened, to the joy of the few Catholics on the island. 

Two years later, Father Fava handed over his charge to Father 
Horner of the Holy Ghost Congregation. Of the Christianity 
established by the Portuguese there was not a trace; an African 
Christian could not be found at Zanzibar, Tonga or Mombasa. 
The Church had to begin all over again. 

The first and most pressing work was among the slaves ex- 
posed for sale in the public market at Mkunazini. Zanzibar and 
the towns of the Swahili coasts were from time immemorial mar- 
kets for slaves. The Arabs and Swahilis penetrated into the in- 
terior, captured or bought pagan natives, brought them to the 
coast and sold or shipped them to Zanzibar. The Mohamme- 
dan religion allowed this awful treatment of fellow human be- 
ings; men, women and children were exposed like beasts of 
burden, to be sold to the highest bidder. It may surprise many 
to see the Swahilis, of Bantu stock, thus treat those of their own 
kin. Sir Frederick Lugard gives an explanation. “Islam,” he 
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says, “is a militant creed, which teaches contempt for those who 
are not its votaries, panders to the weakness of the African char- 
acter, self-conceit and vanity. Centuries of lawlessness have made 
the African a worshiper of brutal force, and he has been quick 
to adopt the creed of the conqueror, chiefly for the prestige it 
brought. Its very excesses, the capture of women as slaves and 
concubines, and the looting of villages, though hateful enough 
when he is himself the victim, form the beau-ideal of his desires 
if he can be the aggressor. It is the law of might to which he is 
habituated.” 

Is it not strange to see European Governments appoint and 
maintain Mohammedan chiefs over purely pagan tribes? 

The missionaries at Zanzibar bought as many slaves as their 
means permitted. They were liberated, fed, clothed and cared 
for, and later villages were founded for them. Other slaves were 
picked in the streets. At one time, it was a young man all covered 
with wounds and abandoned who was thus rescued. Again it 
was a young girl who, having seriously burnt herself and thus 
made useless to her mistress, was pushed into the streets where 
she was found by a priest. Four more slaves were rescued from 
a cemetery where they had been dumped. A deformed child, 
abandoned as in the worst days of pagandom, was welcomed by 
the nuns at the hospital. So the work of charity went on. 

The slave trade was eventually stopped through England's in- 
tervention, for her power was already dominant in the island. 
Sir Bartle Frere, sent out by the English Government to Zanzibar, 
was empowered to take all necessary action for the cessation of 
the hateful commerce. On his way out he passed through Rome 
to receive, as he said himself, the approbation for his work of 
the greatest moral force in the world. Pius IX welcomed him 
and his staff. In the interview mention was made of the Holy 
Ghost Fathers. Their help was promised, which Cardinal 
Barnabo afterwards asked for in a special letter. On January 
12th, 1873, Sir Bartle Frere arrived in his yacht at Zanzibar. On 
the 15th of January he called on the Sultan and on the 17th he 
was at the Mission. 

The slave trade was abolished, the import and export of slaves 
forbidden. 

In 1868 the first Catholic mission on the mainland was 
founded at Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzibar. This encouraged 
Europeans and Indians to settle there. The village grew, plan- 
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tations, commerce and exports increased so that the Sultan, con- 
gratulating Father Horner, said: ‘“Bagamoyo was nothing; it was 
you who made it.” 

From this point expeditions went out to found other stations . 
to the southwest and the northwest. Many explorers, following 
this example, started into the interior from Bagamoyo. Grant, 
Burton, Stanley, Cameron passed there, as also Father Debaize, 
Cambier, Victor Giraud, George Revoil, Emin Pasha. All took 
interest in the work of the Mission. Most of them received ad- 
vice from the Superior, Father Etienne, who, as an experienced 
explorer, helped them on many an occasion to recruit porters 
and organize their expeditions. It was to this mission that Liv- 
ingstone’s faithful companions brought his body, preserved in salt, 
all the way from Ujiji, and there the remains of the intrepid ex- 
plorer found a resting place whilst preparations were being made 
to transfer them. to Westminster Abbey, the highest honor his 
fellow countrymen could pay. 

The mission made wonderful progress, as the letters and ap- 
preciations of travelers testify. The Captain of the ‘‘Fabert”’ 
advised Father Horner thus: “Fill Africa with other ‘Bagamoyos’ 
and you will give it a Christian civilization.’ This was the con- 
clusion of Emin Pasha after he had seen the mission. Sir John 
Kirk, the most remarkable of the English consuls at Zanzibar, 
expressed his esteem in a letter written in May, 1878. 


“DEAR FATHER HORNER, 


“I have just come back from a visit to Bagamoyo, where I was 
surprised and charmed by the order and progress of the mission. 
I regard the results obtained as wonderful and encouraging. I 
send you a gift of 750 francs for the wants of the mission. I 
beg you to be so good as to send it to Father Baur, as a small 
indication of the pleasure I felt in visiting his mission.” 


In 1885 a gteat political change took place in East Africa. On 
March 3rd, Gerhard Rolfs, Consul-General of Germany at Zan- 
zibar, informed the Sultan that the Emperor placed under his 
protection all the countries to the west of his possessions. As the 
Sultan did not know how far towards the setting sun his terri- 
tory extended, European diplomatists informed him most willingly. 

A commission of three members, representing England, France 
and Germany, found that beyond the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, 
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Lamu and Mafia he had only a stretch of land, ten miles in depth, 
running along the Indian Ocean. Germany took the territory 
from the Vanga to Mozambique and running back to Lake 
- Tanganyika. England got all the country lying behind the coast 
sttip from the Vanga to the Juba. France received Madagascar 
and the Comores. 

In 1890 Bishop de Courmont chose a new point of departure, 
for an expedition into the interior, to found a Catholic mission 
on the mountain of Kilimanjaro. On July 10th, the Bishop 
with Father Le Roy and Father Auguste Commenginger, left 
Mombasa with forty carriers, intending to reach the mountain by 
way of Vanga, Ussambara and Pare, for a shorter route by the 
Serengeti plain was impossible because of drought and famine. 

The mountain of Kilimanjaro, known to the ancients, was re- 
discovered by the Portuguese. At least, Enrico the geographer 
marked it on his map. Enciso, a sailor, wrote of it: ‘“To the 
west of Mombasa is the mount Olympus of Ethiopia, which is 
very high, and beyond it rise the mountains of the moon, whence 
are the sources of the Nile. In all this country there is much 
gold and many fierce animals. The people eat locusts.” 

All this is true. Beyond Kilimanjaro, indeed, but at a great 
distance, is to be found Ruwenzori, a snow-capped mountain - 
discovered by Stanley, whence rivers flow to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Nile. Near Kilimanjaro gold has been found but not in 
great quantity. The people of the mountain eat locusts when 
these come their way. 

The honor of rediscovering Kilimanjaro in our day goes to 
Dr. Rebmann, a missioner of the Church Missionary Society, 
who in 1848 saw it from the Teita Hills. He reported the dis- 
covery to the Royal Geographical Society, but was not believed. 
Dr. Kraph, a fellow missioner, in turn went to see the mountain 
and testified to the accuracy of the first report. The evidence 
of these eye-witnesses could not overcome the prejudice of arm- 
chair science. Baron Van det Decken went there ten years later, 
made the ascent of the mountain the following year and drew an 
accurate map of it which became a great help to other travelers. 

For the first days of their journey, Bishop de Courmont and 
his companions went through a country inhabited by Wadigo, 
where the villages were hid in the bush for protection against 
surprise attacks. The occupations of the young men were danc- 
ing, fighting and adorning themselves with red paint. 
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The missioners next entered a beautiful but deserted country, 
cleaned out by the devastating slave raids of the Arabs, the dread 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. 

On coming out of the Umba Valley, they entered a vast plain 
where grew ebony trees, baobals and euphorbia; guinea hens and 
grouse were plentiful. ; 

The journey was not always agreeable. One evening they had 
to encamp without water, nor could firewood be found. Then 
during the night rain fell, and the famished carriers crowded into 
the two tents until morning. On another occasion, as the mis- 
sioners were walking together at mid-day, a lion rose from a 
clump of bushes beside them, looked angrily at the intruders 
who had broken his siesta, and then went off whilst the Bishop 
murmured, ‘““What a fine beast.’’ 

They reached the Pare mountains and camped near a small 
Masai village, where they saw for the first time this curious peo- 
ple who terrorized the tribes of East Africa for years. 

The Wapare came down from their mountains, with foodstuffs 
and water for the caravan, which then went on to Lake Jipe. 
This lake receives its waters from Kilimanjaro. The Lumi river 
enters on one side and leaves on the other under a different 
name, the Ruvu, which it again changes to Pangani river fur- 
ther down. The lake is gradually drying up. Round it roam 
herds of antelope, gnu, buffalo and zebra, all delighting in the 
waters furnished them by Divine Providence in this last home 
of wild beasts, East Africa. 

From this lake they caught sight of the snow-clad mountain, 
twenty thousand feet high, goal of their efforts. Leaving the 
lake, they went on to Taveta, a spot rendered habitable but un- 
healthy by underground waters descending from the mountain. 
On the next day, the 14th of August, the missionaries began the 
ascent. Daringo, a Mchaga, who had come with them from the 
coast, became their guide at this point, as he knew the country, 
having been born on the mountain in the district of Kilema. But 
the roads were blocked as war had broken out. Daringo fired 
off his gun, a sentinel appeared and put questions to him. Then 
a gate was opened and all entered into the territory of Fumba, 
chief of Kilema. Daringo went to his house and explained who 
the strangers were. Then Fumba appeared and welcomed the 
missionaries to his country. 

Camp was pitched near Fumba’s house. Next morning an 
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assembly was held. A white goat was sacrificed. Its liver was 
found pure. The breast was roasted. Then an incision was 
made in the arms of Fumba and Father Le Roy. Three pieces 
of goat flesh were rubbed with the missionary’s blood and the 
chief swallowed them. They had become blood brothers. A 
solemn treaty of friendship was thus made between the tribe and 
the missionaries. And to-day, many years later, it must be said 
to the honor of Fumba, of his sons and of the tribe, that the 
promise of friendship was kept in spite of wars and revolts 
which have since swept over the mountain. 

The next day the missionaries left to visit the other districts 
of the mountain. They went towards the west, following the 
narrow mountain track leading to Moshi. There they saw Rengi, 
known to Europeans and Swahilis as Mandara. He was one 
of the most famous chiefs who had ever held power on the 
mountain. On the point of winning the suzerainty of the entire 
tribe, his warriors were beaten at Useri, perhaps because he did 
not command on that day. 

He received the missionaries and during a long conversation 
showed himself affable, polite and elegant of manners. He wore 
a white blanket; his only ornaments were a collar of blue beads 
and a bracelet. 

He was engaged in war at this moment with Sina, the re- 
doubtable chief of Kibosho. War had come about in this way. 
When the chief of the neighboring district of Matchame died, 
Ngament his eldest son succeeded to the chieftainship. But Sina 
thought this an opportunity to extend his power. He won over 
Shangali, the younger son. Then he pretended death and sent a 
messenger to announce this to Ngameni; another messenger fol- 
lowed, until Ngameni was certain the news was correct. But the 
secret messenger had also told Ngameni to come, appoint one 
of Sina’s sons his successor and take for himself the half of 
Kibosho. Ngameni attacked but was surprised by Sina in the 
forest of Kindi and defeated. Sina pushed on to Matchame, 
joined Shangali and war was on. 

From Moshi, the Bishop, undeterred by this news, decided to 
visit Ngameni. He was joined by the German Commissioner at 
Arusha, a Polish nobleman named d’Helst. They made a wide 
detour below the district of Ura to escape Sina’s watriors and 
reached Matchame. Ngameni welcomed them and offered the 
missionaries a site in his district for a station. 
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The next day Fathers Le Roy and Auguste went together to 
visit and study the country, and to collect insects and herbs for 
scientific purposes. Unwittingly they entered into the country 
of Shangali and were captured by a band of his warriors. Men- 
aced with death, they owed their lives to the astute answers of a 
Swahili who had come with them from the coast. They returned 
to camp and the following day all set out for Kibosho to visit 
Sina. 

They passed through the district of Kindi, so ravaged and 
depopulated that dense forest grew where houses had stood and 
fields had been cultivated. 

Sina’s stronghold was stoutly built, surrounded by hedges, 
courtyards and a wide trench. The missionaries unwisely pene- 
trated into this fort and pitched their tents in the outer coutt- 
yard, putting themselves entirely at Sina’s mercy. 

After a while Sina, clad in a red blanket, came to see them. 
He was a robust mountaineer, about forty years of age. He had 
a round head and wore a cap adorned with beads. His short 
beard appeared like a collar round his neck. His full face was _ 
sombre and fierce and his eyes were suffused with blood and bile. 
His limbs were short and vigorous. He was purveyor of slaves 
to the Mohammedans, and no European had ever yet penetrated 
into his territory. The Commissioner asked him to make peace 
with Ngameni. Sina said he would deliberate and retired to 
take counsel with the wasoro or elders. 

In the evening warriors began to arrive until there were about 
a thousand present. Sina ordered a war dance which was splen- 
did but threatening. The men, tall, well built and disciplined, 
wore caps of leopard skin adorned with long monkey hair; an 
ox skin was fastened at'the waist and all wore leggings of the 
same material. Some were armed with shield and lance; by 
their sides was a sword and a knobkerry. Others carried rifles. 
They went through the volutions of the war dance with the great- 
est precision, whilst the missionaries admired and waited. 

Finally Sina came back. He proposed that Shangali rule in 
Upper, and Ngameni in Lower Matchame; peace was to reign 
among them all. This was agreed to. 

Night fell. Guards were posted. Suspicious bands or war- 
tiors went by at times, but no serious incident occurred. The 
following morning, the missionaries left with guides from Sina, 
and pursued their way through Kindi to the river Umba, which 
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they reached towards evening. ‘When camp had been pitched 
and the fires were lighted, Daringo stole to Nather Le Roy's tent 
and told him they had just escaped from a lion’s den. Sina, hav- 
ing decided on peace with the Commissioner, held a second 
council to see if all should be put to death. The interpreter came 
to see Daringo and asked him if, in case the missionaries were 
killed, God would avenge them. Daringo said He would do 
so most certainly. That answer saved the missionaries. 

Bishop de Courmont and his companions now retraced their 
steps somewhat and ascended the mountain at Kirua, between 
Moshi and Kilema. They entered the tropical forest, dark and 
damp, where great trees grew; they were hours going through it, 
until at last they emerged on a grassy plateau where trees cannot 
grow. They had reached an altitude of 10,000 feet and pitched 
their tents at the edge of the forest. 

The next morning on the mountain, God’s great altar, beneath 
the dome of snow, the Bishop offered the sacrifice of the Mass 
for Aftica. The cold mist that enshrouded the mountain lifted, 
. revealing beyond the forest trees a vast plain stretching out to a 
distant horizon, traversed by the Pangani river on its way to the 
ocean. All Africa seemed to be there with hands outstretched to 
the ambassadors of Christ. 

The Bishop then dedicated the ‘White Mountain,” “Ol 
Donyo Oebor,’” to the Immaculate Mother of God, and decided 
to found the first mission at Kilema under her patronage. 

Father Auguste undertook the foundation on the spot and 
the Bishop promised to send him help from the coast. All de- 
scended the mountain together, went through Kahe Forest and 
reached Arusha. There they separated. Bishop de Courmont 
and Father Le Roy traversed the Massai steppe, keeping near to 
the Pare and Msambata mountains. Finally they crossed the 
Pangani river and went through Nsigua to the mission at 
Bagamoyo which they reached on October 10th, three months 
after their departure from Mombasa. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE MISSION STATIONS OF KILIMA-NJARO 


for a mission. ‘This place, at an altitude of five thousand 

feet, was bounded on two sides by a river. The view from 
the mission is splendid. Above it and a little to the right rises 
the splendid dome of Kibo and the dark splinted peak of Kima- 
wonzi; below the plain may be seen stretching out to mount 
Ugweno and the sparkling waters of Lake Jipe. 

A rough hut was built and then the permanent constructions 
were begun. The chief, the people and the missionary were on 
the best of terms. Suddenly grave news reached Fumba. His 
old ally Mandara had died. The Commissioner, d’Helst, was 
called away and replaced by Lieutenant von Bulow. Meli, chief 
of Moschi, son of Mandara, was ambitious and wished to sub- . 
due all the tribes on the mountain and drive away the Europeans. 
Nothing was wanting for an outbreak of hostilities. Meli and 
his Wachaga fell on the Germans, defeated the Soudanese troops 
and killed all the officers, even Lieutenant von Bulow, the com- 
mander. 

Meli sent word to Fumba to drive away all his Europeans, un- 
less he preferred to massacre them. Fumba accepted the 
suzerainty of Meli for the moment, but refused point blank to 
betray his white brothers who had only done good on the moun- 
tain. 

The Germans waited a long time before returning. But in 
1893 the Governor, Von Scheele, and five hundred Soudanese 
came up from the coast. All the chiefs submitted and were 
pardoned. 

Sina, chief of Kibosho, became very friendly with Father 
Auguste and implored him to establish a mission in his district. 
He gave him the land and a cross was erected on the spot where 
the missisonaries had risked their lives three years before. Father 
Rohmer undertook the construction. Trees were cut in the forest, 
stones wete quarried, lime was made in the burning plains of 
Arusha. 

At the mission a Brother planted potatoes, cabbage, peas and 
beans, even wheat. Gradually a farm was developed with cattle, 
sheep and goats, with hens and ducks. It may be mentioned here 


Fes chief of Kilema, gave Father Auguste a beautiful site 
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that it was.the Fathers of the Holy Ghost who introduced coffee 
into several sections of Tanganyi Territory and of Kenya Colony, 
showing it could be made to grow profitably, in spite of expert 
advice to the contrary. Since then, plantations of coffee have 
become numerous and give a livelihood to many hundreds of 
planters in both countries. 

In 1896 Father Auguste and Father Rohmer went to Arusha to 
found a mission. Europeans were not welcome there, though 
the chief was kindly disposed to the missionaries. They put 
up their tent and encamped. Meanwhile a meeting was held 
by the natives to decide what should be done to the strangers. 
A warrior proposed to kill them, whereupon the chief ran through 
him with his lance, saying the priests were his guests. The 
wounded man was carried to the tent where the Fathers attended 
to his dreadful wound. At night Father Rohmer called for a 
servant but the place was entirely deserted. The following morn- 
ing all were again present. Asked to explain their absence, one 
replied that a pagan living in Arusha had told a Catholic Mchaga, 
his brother, who had come with the missionaries, that the priests 
were to be put to death. ‘And why were we not told?” asked 
the Father. The unexpected answer was, “Because we thought 
you would not believe us.” The following night, the priests left 
the camp quietly. At dawn they were pursued but they had got 
clear away, and after a few hours hunt the warriors gave up the 
chase. 

In 1898 a station was established among the Wachaga on the 
east side of the mountain at Rombo, above the great steppe 
which may be seen stretching away to the Teita hills. At Mash- 
hati, near the end of the inhabited part of the mountain, another 
station was opened in 1912, whilst at Uru, for the people of that 
district, a small church and residence were built in 1911. Thus 
a chain of churches and schools surround the mountain from east 
to west. 

These schools were filled before the war. As many as 16,000 
children went to the main schools at the mission or to the rural 
schools. Many people became Christians; on Sundays the 
churches were crowded; the sacraments were frequented and a 
fervent Christianity was growing up in peace. 

Towards the east stretched a line of mountains, divided into 
two groups, the Pare and the Usambata, called by Vasco de 
Gama “the Sierra San Raphael.” In the first group, among 
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the gentle Napare, a station was placed, high up on the moun. 
tain, whither these people had fled from slave traders. Among 
the Usambara mountains, at Gare, a site was chosen and occu- 
pied as early as 1898 for the backward Washambaa. 

Other peoples inhabiting districts visible from the mountain, 
but afar off, received missionaries in turn. At Ufiomi among a 
Hamitic people, warlike and reserved, a mission was built in 
1908. In that same year, further on among the great tribe of 
the Warangi, missionaries came, lived for a year in tents, and 
finally founded a station near the river Bubu, close to the town 
of Kondoa-Irangi. 

Nor was the more difficult coast region forgotten. As early 
as 1898 a station was opened in the port of Tanga, on a site 
overlooking the bay, which became the mission headquarters 
for a wide circuit, including Pangani on the site of the ancient 
Rhapta. Further back from the coast, among the slow Wadigo, 
a mission was built at Mlingano which has become the home for 
the Christian workmen who come from tribes in the interior to 
work on the many plantations in this district. 

This great progress during a time of peace induced the Pope to 
appoint a Bishop for all this region and make it a Vicariate Apos- 
tolic. The first Bishop, Doctor Munsch, was consecrated at Zan- 
zibar in 1912. He had scarcely time to organize the new 
ecclesiastical division when war broke out in Europe in 1912. A 
pact had been agreed upon, years before, by the Great Powers, 
that in case of war in Europe the colonies were to remain un- 
molested and suffer no attack. That would have saved the peo- 
ple governed by European Powers, who, through the violation 
of this pact, had to endure the horrors of war in a quarrel which 
was not theirs. In East Africa alone, if the full figures were 
known, it would probably be found that half a million died as 
soldiers or cartiers. 

In spite of all the number of Christians increased. In 1913 
there were about five thousand and in 1923 more than ten 
thousand. They remained faithful though in their ruined mission 
stations that were for long periods left entirely to themselves. 
The crisis may be understood by the number of missionaries and 
nuns at work in 1914 and in 1920. In 1914 there were forty 
missionaries and twenty-two nuns in thitteen stations. There were 
147 schools and 183 teachers. These schools were attended by 
16,000 children and 1,200 catechumens. In 1920 the number of 
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missionaries had become reduced to twenty. The nuns had all 
been compelled to leave. The number of catechists had increased 
to 213 but a great number of schools were closed down owing 
to the uncertain situation and the uneasiness left by the war. 

As the African native Catholic Church is, of necessity, still in 
its formative period, it may be feared that in the event of another 
European war, Christianity and Christian civilization will suffer 
another setback in vast sections of Africa, even though we cannot 
envisage such disastrous consequences as marked the end of the 
Portuguese régime in the eighteenth century. 


CPAP TER OV I 


WACHAGA AND THEIR CUSTOMS 


ILIMA-N JARO came to be inhabited in comparatively recent 
k times. Some people came to it from the east, from Ukamba, 

others came from the southeast, from the mountains of 
Usambara. The power of a family head gradually became greater 
in the clan. Thus different districts came to have distinct chiefs, 
as at Useri, Mashati, Rombo, Matchame, Kilema, Kirua, Moshi, 
Uru and Kibosho. For a long time there was no inter-tribal 
war but when they began to fight, wars became as frequent as in 
Europe and for the same reason, desite of expansion. In this 
way, at one time Rombo became the predominant district, at 
another time Kilema, more recently Moshi. If no European 
Power had intervened, one chief would probably have become 
king of the entire mountain district and the people would then 
have had peace. 

Courage was developed by the conflicts. Sometimes a warrior 
would stand out so conspicuously for valor that his name, as at 
Rombo, would remain famous for generations. Other chiefs 
became remarkable for cunning, like Ulysses. Indeed the whole 
petiod prior to the coming of the Europeans has a homeric color- 
ing. Women and children suffered the most, for they became 
the slaves of the conquering tribe though afterwards they were 
received on a footing of equality. Smiths and chiefs had a pecu- 
liar privilege, they could not be made prisoners. The smiths, 
makers of arms and agricultural implements, were probably re- 
gatded as the mainstay of the tribe. In other ways too they 
were separated from the ordinary life and customs of the people, 
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thus a smith had to marry the daughter of a smith under pain of 
ill-luck. 

The Wachaga are of medium height and of light build. In 
color, they range from black to chocolate. The character differs 
from district to district; in one they are rather silent and reserved, 
in another gay and expansive. The level of civilization and 
native culture differs also according to districts. They are an 
agricultural and pastoral people, cultivating maize, eleusine, 
sugar-cane, beans, yams. The banana is a chief article of diet. 
They have herds of goats and each family tries to have a few 
head of cattle. These are stall-fed in the rainy season and driven 
out to graze in the dry season. The cutting of grass and the carry- 
ing in to the byres form a great part of the women’s work. At 
times the women go great distances to get earth impregnated with 
salt which they carry home to the cattle. The weight which they 
carry on their heads is often extraordinary. 

Their houses are cone-shaped and look well. To build them, a 
number of holes are made in a circle in the ground on the site 
chosen for the dwelling. Cinders are put into the holes to 
prevent white ants attacking the pliable branches that are next 
put in. A short distance over the ground a liane is entwined 
round all the branches. Then at intervals of five feet other lianes 
are woven round drawing the branches more closely together and 
giving the house its form. Finally, on top the branches are 
joined together and a roof of long grass, gathered on the plateau 
below, is put on and fastened. Inside a granary floor is arranged 
at the height of an arm’s length over the head. There are no 
windows. A part is marked off into stalls and there the cows 
are stalled during the night and in the rainy season. Inside in 
the center are placed three stones for the fire place and round 
the fire the people gather at times to talk, or a sick person will 
sit and rest there. 

Courtyards, bordered with sacred dracoenas, are marked off 
about the dwelling house. A banana plantation is made neat at 
hand. In the courtyard, cone-shaped wicker-work houses ate put 
up on pedestals. These setve as granaries for food. Winnowing 
and grinding the corn ate done outside the house, as indeed 
neatly all the work. Corn is winnowed in a wicker tray by a 
circular movement communicated by the hands. The corn is 
tossed into the ait and the wind carries off the chaff. The corn 
is ground between two stones, the lower stone heavy and slanting, 
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the other one is light and is grasped in the hands as a brush; 
the corn is thrust between the two and is ground into a basket 
placed at the end of the lower stone. 

The cooking vessels are not made in the country but come from 
Kahe. The wooden vessels, however, are manufactured on the 
mountain, especially at Uru. 

The people are expert in the making of canals for the purpose 
of irrigation. I remember one day seeing on the face of a moun- 
tain three canals superimposed, bringing water from a mountain 
stream to ifrigate the fields two or three thousand feet lower 
down. As the natives hold that the forest, the water and the land 
belong to God, a sacrifice is offered to God to ask permission 
for the use of the water in a canal. Before opening the furrow, 
the sacrifice is offered; in some cases in olden days even a child 
was sacrificed on one or other occasion, and thus the canal was 
considered the absolute property of the one who offered the 
sacrifice. No one would afterwards interfere with his rights. 
It astonished the natives to hear of European governments claim- 
ing absolute rights over forests and water. They say it was God, 
not man, who made the forest. The water is used chiefly for the 

-irtigation of eleusine fields. From the eleusine, ‘‘mbeke,’’ they 
make a light gruel, appreciated by the sick and by children, but 
they also make from it a beer which is sometimes drunk to excess. 

Before the coming of the Europeans, this people had evolved a 
social system, higher and more complex than the patriarchal state. 
The chief was obeyed, and laws and regulations were made by 
him with the consent of his councillors. The chiefs even today 
take great account of the advice received for the benefit of the 
tribe. : 

The great events of life, birth, marriage, death, inheritance, are 
accompanied with many special customs. 

A few days after birth, the child is shown to the father by the 
elderly woman who has come to nurse the mother. The father 
inquires if it is a boy or a girl. The news is all the better if the 
newly born child is a boy. 

Formerly, if twins were born, in the case of boys, the second 
was put to death. If a boy and a girl were born together, then 
it was always the gitl who was killed. I have never heard tell 
of what happens when twin girls are born. The misfortune is 
probably too great to be even thought of! !! 

The boys are circumcised and initiated at irregular intervals. 
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This is accompanied by dances. They go off into the woods and 
live alone there under the instruction of an elder. 

When a girl becomes of age, she retires to a hut where she is 
instructed by’an aunt or some elderly woman. She receives extra 
food. Then after three months, she sallies forth with bells on 
her feet, visits the market place, meets her friends and relatives 
and enters into common life once more. 

A young man gives presents to the father of his future bride. 
Europeans say he buys his wife. I do not think the word “buy” 
denotes the idea of the native. Their presents are cattle, goats or 
beer. The number of goats or cows or pots of beer varies accord- 
ing to the wealth of the bride’s father. The greater part of this 
marriage “dowry” must be paid before the marriage takes place. 
Finally the bride is carried off on the shoulders of her bride- 
gtoom’s friends. If she is the first wife, she retains a very 
honorable place until her death. She is consulted on all matters 
by her husband and very rarely is there divorce. Indeed polygamy 
is of recent introduction, and in one district it is not loooked on 
favorably by public opinion. The Catholic law of marriage, which 
permits no divorce, is easily understood by this people. I have 
even heard of pagan mothers advising their daughters to become 
Christians because of the honored position of the Christian wife 
and mother. 

_When boys are grown up, they leave their mother’s house and 
build a home for themselves nearby. The daughters continue to 
live with their mother until their marriage. 

The laws of inheritance vary in different districts.. The 
youngest son received the father’s banana plantation and con- 
tinues to live on there with his mother. The younger son keeps 
the personal property. ' 

When a man is attacked by a serious sickness, he offers sacri- 
fices to his ancestors, fearing that one might be afflicting him. 
But when he sees that neither the remedies of the native doctor, 
“mganga,”’ nor all the sacrifices to his ancestors are of avail, then 
he offers a last sacrifice to God (RUWA)._ - 

After his death he is buried, lying on his right side, on the 
right hand side inside his hut. This burial takes place in the 
evening when the cattle come home. A woman is buried on her 
left side and to the left of the door. 

On the third day after a man’s death a sheep is killed and a 
ring made from its skin is placed on a finger of each child. The 
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heads of the man’s wives and children are shaved. Before killing 
the sheep, the elders spit on its head and speak into its mouth 
saying: “this sheep is given to you in order that you may get a 
home among the ancestors.” 

If after a time someone dreams that he has seen the dead man 
in the forest, then an ox is slain. They spit on its head, for thus 
it is segregated to be offered in sacrifice. They speak into its 
mouth, praying the dead man to remain quiet in the other world. 
The eyes of the ox and the contents of the stomach are taken to 
the dead man’s grave. 

After two years his bones and the earth surrounding them are 
dug up and buried in another place. The skull is placed in a 
special spot where the skulls of all the elders are deposited. The 
skull of his first wife is placed beside it. 

Formerly, children and youths, as well as people who died 
childless, were not buried but thrown away to be devoured by 
hyenas. The Catholic mission had some difficulty at first because 
it insisted on the burial of baptized children, but later on the 
wisdom of the burial was recognized and the chiefs adopted the 
custom for all. Still the skulls of those who die childless are 
never laid with the skulls of the ancestors, except when a post- 
humous child is born. 

The Wachaga honor God (RUWA) as the Creator and 
Preserver of men, animals and the fruits of the earth. They con- 
sider Him the owner of all and sacrifice to Him rarely. They do 
not think of Him often, being mostly employed in trying to 
placate the spirits of their ancestors or to fulfil superstitious 
practices. The lives of primitive people are not of such unalloyed 
happiness as Jean Jacques Rousseau and some poets would have 
us believe. 


CHAP ERR. Vit 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


Administrator Apostolic for the Vicariate of Kilima-njaro, 
the Very Reverend Father Soul. A heavy task was facing 
him. He found himself in the midst of ruins; much had to be 
reconstructed but there were no funds. Relying on Divine 
Providence, Father Soul set to work. Father Krieger, who had 
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come back from France, journeyed one hundred and fifty miles 
in five days across the Massai steppe to open the ruined mission 
of Kondoa-Irangi. The church had been shelled and great holes 
had been left in the walls and roof. Still, midnight Mass was 
celebrated there on Christmas night 1919 for the Christians who 
had gathered from far and near at news of his coming. Then 
the work of reconstruction began. A thatched school house be- 
came the presbytery. The walls of the church were rebuilt and 
the schools of the district re-opened. 

In the other districts also the school work was resumed but 
the boys and girls, frightened by the war and alarmed by people 
who falsely declared that the government was against schools, 
did not come for some time.» It required much patience to right 
the situation. The Christians, however, strengthened by the trials 
they had undergone, showed themselves more faithful than before 
to their duties. 

In 1922, on Whitsunday, I happened to be present at High 
Mass at the cathedral of Kilema when the Administrator Apos- 
tolic, Father Soul, officiated. There were at least two thousand 
Christians present whilst another thousand natives attended or 
waited outside. The singing of the Gregorian chant, by these 
children of the mountain, was remarkable for its sweetness and 
purity. At the elevation of the Sacred Host, thousands bent in 
adoration and the royal salute was blazoned out by trumpets. 
At the communion, hundreds of men, women and children re- 
ceived the Divine Victim. A stranger could not help thinking 
that here was found again a Christian life as intense as in the 
primitive Church. ; 

I watched the throng afterwards issuing from the church. 
Pagans, catechumens, neophytes mingled in the most friendly 
way. The little children were attractive. Clad in a goatskin or 
a piece of calico, these children of Kilima-njaro come to the 
priests and nuns with the greatest confidence. When a new priest 
comes, he is examined most attentively and very often, as his 
name is too difficult for their tongue, they find a name for the 
newcomer in their own language. On this day all were gay and 
happy. The sun shone over the vast mountain, resplendent after 
the tropical rains of April and May; Kibo crowned with its silver 
diadem of snow looked majestic, towering aloft over forest and 
plain. The steppe, like a great sea, stretched its arms out to Lake 
Jipe, to Ugweno, the mountain of Pare. The mountain sides 
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below the forest were clothed with the growing crops, promise 
of life and health. 

New signs of increased life began to show themselves among 
these Catholics. Native nuns, imitating their European sisters, 
accepting the counsels of the Gospel in their entirety, consecrated 
themselves wholly to God. Leading lives of prayer and sacrifice, 
they devote themselves to the education of children, the rearing 
of orphans, the care of the sick. Small children of four and 
five, and girls who have passed through all the classes, look upon 
them as their mothers and trust them implicitly. These native 
nuns, with God’s grace, have shown themselves powerful for 
good. 

Young boys-have come forward to be instructed and prepared 
for the priesthood. It is of course a labor of years. But that 
does not deter them. After years of moral formation, grounded 
in all studies becoming their new position and vocation, they 
will become apostles to their own tribe. It is no innovation. 
St. Paul chose Timothy and Titus to continue his work. St. 
Patrick picked out and ordained young men who as priests aided 
him in his work of evangelization. St. Gall in Switzerland, St. 
Columbanus in Italy, St. Columba in Scotland followed no other 
method. 

No attempt is made to separate the new Christians from their 
tribe. The dress remains the same in the case of both men and 
women. The chief is maintained in authority, the men take part 
in the councils and share in the contributions as formerly. In 
general they follow all customs and usages of the tribe, except 
where any may be opposed to Christian morals. Unfortunately 
there are some practices of this kind, opposed to sound reason 
and conflicting with the Christian code. 

The contrary takes place also, for as Christians take part in the 
tribal reunions, so do the pagan natives come to the Christian 
festivals. On Christmas night 1922, I saw an example of this 
at Kibosho. The pastor’s illness gave me occasion to officiate at 
the solemn services. There was not standing room inside the 
church. It was a beautiful night; the stars were shining as a 
crown over the snow-covered mountain; the running streams 
alone broke the stillness of the night. 

Mass was sung by the assembled Christians. The mystery of 
the night was explained to all in their native language. The 
mystery of God coming to His creatures as a babe, born in a 
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stable, fascinates these people who understand the necessity of 
such a coming. Many of the Catholics received holy communion. 
The very pagans believe that there is on the altar a mystic 
presence, and though they may come in crowds with the Chris- 
tians they will not visit the church alone. 

After Mass the crowd dispersed to rest in neighboring houses 
until Mass was offered again at day-break and at nine o'clock. 
Then the church was crowded again. The pagan chief and two 
of his elders were there, taking part in the feast with the 
Christian members of the tribe. 

A fortnight later, I went round to the northeast side of the 
mountain, which differs in climate from that of the west and 
southwest sides. The northeast monsoon reaching it across a 
great expanse of plain deprives it of moisture. There are fewer 
streams and, with the exception of the Lumi river, there is much 
less water in them. Consequently cultivation is more difficult 
and the people are chiefly pastoral. 

A couple of hours march from Kilema brought me to a ridge 
overlooking the plain, Lake Jipe arid the arch of the Ugweno 
hills; parasitic cones, thrown up by minor volcanic eruptions 
were scattered about. As rain had fallen, the red laterite was 
covered with green grass. The mountain slopes, the ferns, the 
brambles, the hedges and ditches even reminded me of the hills 
and fields of Ireland. 

Coming tound a shoulder of the mountain, I caught sight of 
Rombo mission high up on the mountain side. On the road- 
side was a crucifix on a stone pedestal, marking the entrance to 
a school house. An hour’s walk from this brought me to the 
mission where I received a hearty welcome from Father Stiegler. 
It was evening and as the site was quite elevated, I found the 
air cold. I was in a perspiration after the march and had to 
change quickly as the rapid changes of temperature in Africa at 
sundown ate dangerous if one is not careful, chills and pneu- 
monia often resulting from neglecting precautions. 

In the evening I went to see the church of St. Catherine, an 
attractive stone structure but too small for the number of Chris- 
tians. It was built through the kindness of a benefactress from 
Europe. The interior was decorated and tastefully painted, which 
was a sutprise to me as I did not expect to find anything so 
perfect in this far off spot. 

On Sunday I offered Mass at six o’clock. The Christians, 
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greatly reduced in numbers by the war and its after-effects, came 
for the second Mass. 

At mid-day a splendid view of the plain and the slopes of the 
mountain could be had from the verandah of the priest’s house. 
The banks of the Lumi, lined with trees, dark green against the ~ 
light green of the grass-covered plain, divided the mountain side. 
Near us were banana plantations. The land looked fruitful, yet 
there was a shortage of food. Two people had recently died of 
starvation. 

The next morning, Father Stiegler and I set out for Mashatt. 
The sky was cloudless and as the sun mounted higher we felt 
the heat. Snow-crowned Kibo could just be seen over the 
shoulder of Kiwawenzi. We went down into the deep ravine 
where the Lumi river had cut its way and we crossed the river 
on a causeway. The waters by contrast looked invitingly cool. 
From the other side of the ravine, an hour's walk brought us to 
St. Joseph’s Mission, a pleasant site on the bank of a river. The 
church, built of stone, was large and in good taste. The small 
residence, in bungalow style, was perfumed with the roses which 
grew in abundance at one side. 

On Tuesday we decided to make a trip into the forest. We 
started at eight o’clock and I was unfortunate enough to have a 
swollen foot from the burrowing of a jigger-flea. We passed 
through a vast expanse, covered with giant ferns which almost 
hid one from sight. Then the forest began. At first stunted trees 
were met which soon gave way to tall, fine trees as we ascended. 
A veritable giant, covered with moss and creepers and lichens, 
had fallen barring the way. All the trees now appeared covered 
with moss as if for protection. We marched for three hours by 
the side of a mountain stream which had cut a way for itself 
through solid rock and, time aiding, had made a deep ravine. At 
eleven o'clock our guide left this and went toward the north 
through the forest. An hour later we reached the forest edge 
and saw a plateau covered with tufts of deep-grey grass. We 
climbed through this for a while, until we could see over the 
forest into the plain below. Then we lay down, tired out, and 
rested. Kibo, the great peak, was no longer visible and 
Kiwawenzi was hid in mist. We were at a height of 9,000 feet 
and clouds were wafted now and again between us and the plain 
below. The play of light and shadow over bush, forest and steppe 
was wonderful. We took some luncheon and then started down- 
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wards. As we descended we gathered some mountain flowers, 
among which immortelles were conspicuous for their beauty. 

Half way down, a mist came to meet us filling the gorge, pass- 
ing between the forest trees and moistening leaves and mosses. 
For half an hour we walked through the clouds, and then the 
plain in sunshine and shadow appeared to our eyes, stretching 
away to the far horizon of the blue Ukamba hills. .. . 

The following morning confessions were heard in St. Joseph’s 
church, Mass was celebrated and the Christians received holy 
communion. After breakfast we set out through the district to 
Useri, which means “the end of the world,” and after two hours 
walk we came to a school house that had seen its best days. The 
rafters were broken at one place and the roof was threatening to 
fall in. After we had pitched our tent under a great tree, the chief 
came to see us. Christians and catechumens gathered in from 
Useri and Gasseni. The catechists were in attendance, so we 
went to see the school and the children. Their eyes shone like 
stars, reflecting in the dark room the light of the doorway. They 
seemed well versed in the teachings of the Church and one small 
boy especially surprised me with his accuracy. 

After dinner we went to see the chief's house. To enter it, we 
had to pass through several courtyards bordered with sacred 
dracoenas. We sat down in the reception house which was open 
on all sides. After some conversation in which the chief sur- 
prised me by being able to go back five generations and recall 
the names of his ancestors, we bade each other farewell and we 
returned to our camp. 

Coming back to the tent as the shadows of evening were 
falling, a long white line in the plain below attracted my atten- 
tion. I was told that there lay a lake, which was formed only two 
years before, in 1920. Waters had burst up from below, probably 
from an underground river which had been obstructed in its 
passage from the mountain towards the Tsavo river. The Masai, 
herding their cattle in the plain, were glad and thanked God for 
this gift. 

As we were speaking, I turned my eyes to the mountain 
hidden all day. The clouds about the summit had been wafted 
aside and Kiwawenzi appeared floating on a sea of clouds, 
enthroned, to all semblance no longer of the earth. Then in a 
moment the clouds drew together again as if moved by an 
invisible hand and night fell. 
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We tried to dine in a grass covered hut, but the floor was 
covered with jigger fleas which climbed over boots and clothes 
and hands. At eight o’clock we went to bed but owing to the 
cold, sleep for me was impossible and at midnight I was up, 
pacing the road under a clear sky in an effort to get warm. Then 
more clothes were found and I went to bed again, this time to 
sleep. It was sunrise when I awoke. 

The Christians were already gathering. They came to con- 
fession and received holy communion at one or other of the 
Masses. An instruction was given, then all went out into the 
warm sunshine. The children stayed to play and wait for school. 
After breakfast we went in to see them at work. Father Stiegler 
gave some explanations and school was broken up. Still a crowd 
of children came with us for a walk to Gasseni, the last inhabited 
spot on this side of the mountain. We knew that water was very 
scarce here and brought a supply with us from the mission house 
at Mashati. 

From Gasseni the steppe, now rich in grass, could be seen for 
a great distance. A long deep band of bush, with acacia trees, 
was pointed out as the boundary line between Kenya Colony and 
Tanganyika Territory. Our guide told us the story of a big game 
hunter last year wounding a fine elephant with great tusks and 
pursuing it from the mountain into the plain. It fell dead on 
the Kenya side of the boundary. The hunter, in a quandary as 
he had a license only for Tanganyika Territory, sent in a telegram 
to the Game Department at Nairobi for permission to have the 
beast especially its tusks. This was refused, curious as it may 
seem. 

A native hunter passed us as we were talking, carrying a bundle 
of precious hirax skins. At Tanga and other towns they are 
made into fur coats for wealthy peopte. 

In the afternoon we went to visit a rural school of about one 
hundred children. We all sat down on the grassy slope of 
Kimawenzi, beside a sacred grove where the pagans offer sacti- 
fice. At first the children were shy but after a while they 
mustered up courage to answer. It was evident that the older 
children knew the catechism. From that we passed on to a read- 
ing lesson, for the catechists have a program of primary instruc- 
tion to follow. The Catholic Church is ever building up in every 
clime and time, as it did in the centuries past, when it made a 
settled and civilized Europe out of the chaos left by the fall of 
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the Roman Empire and the invasion of barbarian hordes. Un- 
fortunately this work is often impeded or altogether stopped by 
hostile influences and anti-religious legislation. 

Our civilization—European or western civilization—is Chris- 
tian in essence and origin. What is in it of greco-roman civiliza- 
tion was saved and put into it by the Catholic Church, as an 
architect uses materials at hand. We are then trying to civilize 
the native by giving him what is best in the world, our Christian 
civilization. The more he adopts Christianity, the more also will 
genuine civilization follow. It is not a question of teaching 
merely arts and crafts. Schemes which aim at making the natives 
skilled artisans oftentimes do not make them better men. A class 
of natives can be found in every city and town, who know the 
value of skilled labor and are determined to get money, and what 
money can buy in order to enjoy life. The skilled native will be 
left with the vices peculiar to Africa; he will further acquire the 
parasitic vices of immoral Europeans about him; he will not 
become a useful citizen simply by learning a craft. 

Christianity gives the natives much mote; its aim is to form 
the man. ‘The Catholic Church begins by forming him from 
within. He receives a new life in baptism, and he is educated to 
live that life and remain true to it. He is taught a most stringent 
moral code but at the same time given strength to practice it. He 
may then be soldier or sailor, artisan or agricultural laborer; 
whether he lives in a European town or in his own native sur- 
roundings, he will be a man, conscious of his duties and trained 
to accomplish them and to resist the evil passions that would 
make him fall away from the path of honor. He is a man and 
not merely a carpenter, a mason or a scholar. 

Whilst it is the aim of the Catholic Church to prepare men 
for the next life, she also gives them a measure of happiness 
in this life. In East Africa, whilst bent on its own peculiar 
mission of fashioning souls, the Catholic Church has done more 
for the State, in furnishing capable artisans, than all the govern- 
ment schemes put together—and that out of her poverty. New 
schemes may now accomplish more, but to leave religion out of 
the training of the native races would jeopardise the future; when 
the whirlwind will have been reaped, then will also be judged 
the value of what was sown. 

The attitude of the missionary is often misunderstood. His 
role is set forth as follows by the Venerable Father Liebermann, 
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organizer of the modern missions in Africa, in a memoir written 
in 1850. 

“Although the priest is to have no other preoccupation than 
the salvation of these people and their advancement in Christian 
life, he cannot however limit his solicitude to their religious 
instruction. He is bound to give a complete education to a newly 
born people. He is the father of this people; he alone has the 
power as well as the duty to give the Christians the social form 
that they are to have one day; he alone can teach the practice of 
public and private, as well as of moral and religious virtues. 
The work is great but easy; success is assured if the clergy act 
with devotedness, zeal and wisdom. He must be to them a true 
pastor, in imitation of Jesus Christ, the chief Shepherd.” 

As we returned the sun was hid in a cloud and only a faint 
reflection of its glory could be seen in the East. Cattle were 
being driven home from the steppe. Cries and calls resounded 
from the homes along the mountain slopes. A mist grew up 
from the plain. Quickly twilight passed and darkness fell, hiding 
the mountains in the east and calling men to the solemn thoughts 
of the night. 

The night was warm at first; through the clouds a faint twink- 
ling of stars could be seen but the air grew colder as the clouds 
condensed and fell over plain and forest; then the stars shone out 
flickering as in winter sky. I fell asleep and awoke only as 
dawn was showing in the east. As day approached, the blush of 
dawn faded and turned to pale green. Over the plain, billowy 
masses of grey white clouds were rolled up and spread out by 
God’s fingers, until the surface of this strange sea ranged along 
the highest peaks of the Teita mountains. The peak Kibo showed 
itself snow-capped through the steel-cold air of the morning. Then 
suddenly it was tinged faintly red by the rising sun, still hidden 
from us. Kimawenzi was redder still, for its lava precipices were 
akin in color to that of the oncoming sun. 

At the school house the altar was ready, and the sacrifice of 
the Son of God was offered again for the people living along 
these mountain slopes. The Christians were gathered there and we 
said farewell. When we got back to camp, the tent was folded 
and the breakfast table laid beneath a great tree. The chief came 
to say goodbye, and we spoke of the future church and schools 
to be built on the mission ground. Then in the warm sunshine 
we set off for Mashati. 
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CHAPTER VITIt 


BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS 


name. It may be a mere trail across the steppe or a native 

path through a cultivated area, or half-road, half-path run- 
ning by the sides of chasms and precipices. There is one splendid 
road in Tanganyika, through the Usambara mountains from 
Mombo to Lushoto. I have walked part of it, gone part of it 
by car, on horseback, on a motorcycle, one stretch even on a 
donkey. 

Following a branch of this road one reaches the mission of 
St. Bernard’s at Gare on the summit of the mountains, where 
one is far from the mosquitoes and heat of the plain. The forest 
is a half hour’s walk away. Here are calm and peace for the 
hermit, but the missionary has to be on the road almost continu- 
ally to visit his scattered flocks in the mountains. A narrow ledge 
holds the mission buildings. The mountain takes a sweep down- 
wards, then flattens out for a hundred yards or so, giving room 
for church and residence, convent and schools, and then falls 
rapidly away again. 

At the time of my visit the Christians numbered about eight 
hundred. They are drawn from a people who are rather slow 
and backward and the direct contrary of St. Paul’s Athenians. 
Their strongest objection has a utilitarian garb. “What is the 
use of Christianity when it cannot keep people from dying?” 

The Christian community increases year by year but one has 
always to be on the look-out for new dangers. Thus lately 
Mohammedans are making great efforts to extend their sway in 
this region, as in many other sections of Africa; long ago, when 
they had the field to themselves, they might have gained the 
entire country to their tenets, but they came for slaves whom they 
got in exchange for powder. Now this vile traffic is stopped, 
but they take advantage of the peace established by European 
control to win recruits to the Koran. Thus far, the Bantu tribes 
have rejected them, by force if necessary. 

Flourishing schools existed before the war, but the nuns had 
to leave as a result of the conflict and the children have since 
been neglected. The rural schools, twenty or so, some well 
attended, others badly, still exist. The priest has to keep on 
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visiting and encouraging both pupils and teachers. The set-back 
caused by the sisters’ withdrawal is gradually being overcome. A 
difficulty has to be surmounted which does not exist in Europe or 
America. Here fathers and mothers of families cannot under- 
stand why the missionary insists on having the children attend 
school, for they themselves never had to go to school and they 
see no great advantage in it. 

The Washamba, a Bantu tribe, who inhabit these mountains 
came from the northwest and southeast, that is from the moun- 
tains of Usigu on one side and the Teita hills on the other. The 
settlement of this Bantu tribe in this section dates back only a 
few hundred years. One wave of Bantu immigration went far 
south and then turned back, meeting a much later invasion of 
Bantu tribes, in this part of East Africa, which were being 
pressed onwards by Nilotic tribes. 

Each tribe has its own organization. In fact the powers of no 
single man could enable him to live entirely alone in Tropical 
Africa. 

Here in a few words is the organization of the Washamba. 
They live in hamlets of from two to fifteen houses under the 
authority of a chief who is empowered to admit strangers. The 
chief is assisted by advisers, the more prominent ones being the 
“Akida” or assistant chief, the ‘“Koneka” or sheriff, the ““Mbriu”’ 
or clerk of works, the “Mdoe’”’ or police officer, the ‘‘Mombashi”’ 
or judge. 

The dress is a double garment of goat-skin; one is worn as a 
kilt, the other as a cape on the shoulders. This native costume 
is now giving way to shoddy stuffs from Europe. 

The people cultivate the ground at some distance from the 
village, each one having his own plot over which he has rights of 
ptoperty so that he may pass it on to another. The houses are 
cone-shaped, and divided into three or more apartments, one of 
which serves as night shelter for sheep and goats. The furniture 
consists of a few stools and some jars and basins, all home made. 
The fire place is made of three stones “mafiga,” whilst fire is 
made by friction from two sticks. As one man told me ‘Every 
tree has its own fire.’ One piece of wood is turned vigorously, 
by the palms of the hands, backwards and forwards in a hole 
made in another piece, until sparks fly out and set alight the fine 
powdered dust which has fallen from the nether stick. 

This tribe is much addicted to the chase. In hunting, they 
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use dogs around whose necks bells are hung. When an antelope 
is raised, the men follow in separate groups and by causing the 
animal to run backwards and forwards from one group to the 
other, they exhaust it until it falls. The dogs’ rdle is sometimes 
changed, however, as dogmeat is also much appreciated. 

There is a ruling dynasty, the Wakilindi, the members of which 
are all descended from an Arab, Mbega, who came into the 
country from Usigua, made himself renowned at the chase and 
was elected chief. 

The Mganga, or doctor, has great authority in the tribe. He 
has remedies for some diseases and makes medicines from plants. 
Besides the doctor, there is the Mchawi, or wizard, who has a 
disreputable kind of knowledge, of poisons, charms, witchcraft 
or “uchawi”’ as it is called. 

A weak form of totem belief seems to exist. Thus a chatu or 
python is honored, as may be seen from an example that was 
related to me. If a man were to fall ill on his return home, 
after seeing a python, he would attribute his sickness to the 
snake. The Mganga would then be called in and consulted, and 
as a result a goat would be killed and eaten, as a sacrifice to the 

thon. A cat and a black snake are also honored. 

The tribe believes in the immortality of the soul. This is evident 
from the elaborate funeral service and the sacrifices accompanying 
it. At the death of a member of the ruling family, a Mkilindi, an 
ox or goat is killed for his sake. He is laid in the skin along 
with some lime. The grave is dug in one of his fields in a line 
from east to west and he is buried on his right side looking 
towards the east, “because of the spirits in the other world.” 
The old people say of the dead man “his soul has gone to the 
spirits.” These are supposed to dwell in a place apart called 
“Kuzimu.,” 

It is very difficult to get to the bottom of their belief concerning 
the “‘mzimu” or spirits. Thus if a man falls from a tree, it is said 
he has a “mzimu” and a sacrifice is offered to placate this spirit. 
Mzimu are localized in trees, and the Mganga (doctor) is thought 
to have the power of forcing a mzimu to dwell in a tree. The 
sactifices offered to these spirits are not to implore their help 
but to avert their displeasure, to show them they are still re- 
membered so that they may not be vindictive. 

The chief was formerly very powerful but his office was not 
strictly hereditary. When a chief fell ill so that death was 
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imminent, he was not cared for by his wives but the elders came 
to attend to their lord. If he died, his grave was dug by night 
and he was buried there stealthily. His death was concealed from 
the rest of the tribe until a successor was chosen. If the eldest 
son of the chief's first wife was still a minor, a regent was chosen 
until the child came of age. For the office of chief or acting 
chief, a son given to vices which unfitted him for this supreme 
post was put aside, and a younger son or an uncle would be 
called in and placed on the “‘chait-of-power.” This “kiti-cha-ezi” 
or throne was a stool covered with a lion or leopard skin. The 
new occupant was proclaimed chief and his election was an- 
nounced at the same time as the death of his predecessor. 

Customs similar to these exist among a people who live in 
the Pare mountains, a continuation of the Usambara range. A 
two days’ journey brings the missionary from St. Bernard’s to 
Kilomeni mission, which is situated on the top of the Pare 
mountains like an eagle’s nest. This mission is dedicated to St. 
Odilia as its founder was a holy Alsatian priest, Father Balthasar, 
who became the friend of all from far and near. Although suffer- 
ing from bad health, he was continually traveling about among 
the people, establishing schools and visiting the sick. He was 
stricken down after ten years’ labor and died from the influenza 
epidemic, but his memory is cherished by all. 

The tribe is not numerous and perhaps their limited number 
is due to the tenacity with which they hold to cruel customs. 
Here both twins were put to death. A child with six fingers 
would be done away with. As in other tribes, children whose 
upper teeth first appeared were killed and in a cruel fashion. 
The baby, having received its mother’s milk for the last time, 
was cartied sleeping to a rock overhanging a precipice. As long 
as the child slept it was safe but the moment it awoke and 
stirred, over it went to be killed on the rocks below. Father 
Balthasar did much by his influence to abolish these terrible 
customs. 

When the lower teeth appear first, the mother awaits the end 
of the moon, then takes off the charms of banana leaves she has 

laced on her baby, shaves its head and cries aloud that now the 
child is really hers. A sacrifice of beer for the teeth is offered to 
the ancestors in the other world. 

I was told that if a man had many children, others might fear 
that he would become too powerful and poison was put in the 
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children’s food. Others would thus be poisoned at the same 
time and hence arose the custom, in this and in other tribes, of 
tasting drink before offering the cup to a stranger. 

Along with this acquaintance with poisons and medicine there 
exists a rude surgical knowledge. Cupping as a remedy in cases 
of fever and other ailments is well known. A hole is made in 
the end of a cow’s horn and around it bees’ wax is rolled. 
Incisions are made in the temples of the patient and the horn 
is pressed on the skin. The native doctor then aspires the air 
through the hole and when a vacuum has been created within 
the horn, he closes the top of the horn by drawing the wax over 
the hole with his teeth. A young priest suffering from fever and 
having no quinine at hand, adopted this remedy and felt great 
relief. 

A knowledge of their religion cannot be had without studying 
attentively the subject of sacrifices. An old man, a pagan, told 
me one day of the sacrifices he offered. When he harvested a 
field of Indian corn, he made two sacrifices, one of a goat, the 
other of sugar cane beer. He spoke to God, saying, “Do thou, 
O God, I pray thee, purify my hands. I cannot meet thee because 
thou art far away. I pray thee, make me safe and give me 
strength for my work.” 

He promised, if his son returned safely from the Great War, 
to offer a sacrifice to God. The son, after an absence of five 
yeats, came back unharmed. The old man then went to Kindoroko, 
the sacred mountain, and offered the sacrifice of a young bull. 
He went on to explain to me that the Wapare go to Kindoroko 
to pray with their hands at first; then if they receive the favor 
they ask for, they return to offer a sacrifice. They bring honey 
beer as a sacrifice, for honey is superior to all food. If a person 
has no cattle, God will hear him for an offering of honey beer. 
If a child dies and the father petitions God for another child, 
then when his request is granted he must offer the sacrifice of a 
bull. We see thus that God has not left these people without a 
belief in himself a belief more certain than the knowledge of 
Plato or Aristotle. 

People need not be surprised that some cruel or immoral 
customs exist among a primitive people. They existed in Europe 
also where, in pagan days, woman was treated as an inferior 
being, not as a companion. In pagan Rome she could be rejected 
for a whim, without regard to her title of wife or mother. If 
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children were put to death because of deformity or through 
superstition among some African tribes, the children born de- 
formed in ancient Greek and Roman times also suffered death. 
Seneca, considered to be a humane philosopher, states in a letter 
that mad dogs are struck down, savage and dangerous bulls are 
killed, children, coming into the world weak and maimed, are 
drowned. He defends this in philosophic fashion—to get rid of 
useless beings is not cruelty, it is good sense. 

Rome and Europe have progressed far since for whilst Seneca 
wrote his stoic philosophy, St. Peter at the same time and place 
was teaching Christianity. Christ, who saved Europe, will also 
save Africa. 


CHAPTER IX 
A MISSIONARY JOURNEY 


HIRTY years ago, as we have seen, Kilima-njaro was the 
| object of many an exploring party which set out from the 
coast, over a hundred miles away, to visit the ice-capped 
summit Kibo; gather strange forms of insect and vegetable life 
in its dense primeval forest; study the tribes which lived and 
- fought along its slopes; and then return home to receive the 
congratulations and honors of civilization. The Catholic mission- 
afies came and remained. The Wachaga grew peaceful, gave up 
fighting, adopted Christianity in great numbers and are now 
settling down to become planters of coffee, which, they under- 
stand, the civilized people of overseas use in great quantities. 

On Friday, July 28, 1922, I began a journey which was to 
bring me far away from the great stations of Kilema and Kibosho, 
with their thousands of fervent Christians, the fruit of thirty 
years of apostolate. The first day’s journey was among scenes of 
resplendent beauty. The mission of Our Lady was steeped in 
mist which veiled its cathedral, its setting of trees, the great 
plain and Lake Jipe beyond. I went down the avenue of 
casuatinas to the highway, along with the venerable Superior, 
Father Auguste, who had already passed forty years in the 
missions. He wished me farewell, and I turned away along the 
mountain toad. White clouds rolled up along the slopes under 
the impulse of a warm current from the plains below. The Kibo, 
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snow-crowned, and its companion peak, Kimawenzi, appeared 
fifteen thousand feet above me. This is the greatest volcanic 
mountain in Africa, thrown up thousands of years ago by nature's 
convulsions. Kilima-njaro rose when the Rift valley sank, run- 
ning its immense length through the Red Sea, Abyssinia and 
along East Africa. Pent up fires within threw up molten lava; 
Kimawenzi was formed and grew higher with every eruption, 
until the forces within could no longer cast the lava across the 
crater’s edge. Then minor parasitic cones appeared at weaker 
points on the great mountain and are to be seen today. By 
another eruption Kibo, the great crater, was formed, rising higher 
until the fires within grew low. Wind and sun, great heat by 
day and intense cold by night, snow, rain and glacier had mean- 
while worn great Kimawenzi low, so that now snow remains on 
its summit but an hour or two after sunrise, whilst Kibo proudly 
wears its regal crown of perpetual ice and snow under the fierce 
rays of the equatorial sun. Kibo has been scaled and measured 
but Kimawenzi stands unconguered; the foot of explorer or 
climber has never been pressed on its highest peak, an honor 
which it shares with the Himalayas. 

Today both peaks stand out clear at ten o'clock, Kibo reflecting 
from its sparkling snow the tropical light. Veils of white mist 
would sometimes encircle the two as they wafted their way to 
the blue sky. The scene was forever changing. Below stretched 
the green primeval forest, nature’s setting for this pearl among 
mountains. 

The mountain road led by deep valleys, wherein streams fell 
from the snow, where trees and palms shot up and all was ver- 
dure. Again the road would pass over a green hill, now tree- 
crowned, formerly a cone of burning lava; time and weather had 
changed fire into fertility. The most beautiful of the ravines was the 
Nanga, where the water tumbled down in running song beneath 
the trees and shrubs from the forest above, and then passed on 
at out feet to fall into a valley three hundred feet below. If one 
went upwards along its banks, one would find the flora of all 
Africa’s climes until the lichen, mosses and heather of northern 
lands would appear, and further on cold lava rocks where 
nothing grows. 

Below in the valley I could see the huts of Wachaga, shaped 
like beehives. Rafters and thatch are placed at an acute angle 
so that the heavy rains of the wet season may run off easily. Man 
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in all climates has been able to make use of the materials at 
hand to make himself a comfortable home. 

Many Wachaga passed me during the day, coming or going. 
All were bent on trading or buying food. Markets are being 
held continually in every district, every second or third day. 

I had now ridden five hours on muleback and could go no 
further, for lower down was dangerous ground for horses, mules 
and cattle. The cruel tse-tse fly lurks there and its bite means 
death. By a tiny stream under a great tree I had a luncheon of 
hard boiled eggs, bread and coffee which I shared with the boys 
who had come with me from the mission and taking my bicycle, 
I speed down the mountainside to the plain. There I joined 
another road going up the mountain again, and as the sun was 
setting I reached Uru whence the caravan was to set out to the 
west and south of the Vicariate. 

The party was to be composed of three, Father Simon, Brother 
Victorian and myself. We were to have started on August third 
but the porters from Kondoa mission, which was our furthest 
objective, did not arrive in time. The reason of the delay was 

uite simple, as I found out afterwards: the telegram took twelve 

ae to reach Father Krieger at Kondoa. It could have gone 
round the world several times in other directions during that 
period. 

During our enforced delay on the last Sunday of July I went 
down the mountain again from Uru to celebrate Mass for the 
Christians of Moshi. The ride down in the early morning was 
very pleasant, as I had to pedal once only in the eight miles. I 
met a band of six natives on the road. One was playing a violin 
of his own making, all were laughing, a hopeful sign at sunrise. 
Maize and bananas were being carried to market by others, and 
later on women and girls could be seen carrying on their heads 
lengthy bundles of leaves and grass to feed the cattle in the 
houses. About sixty people came to Mass; half were Goans and 
half Africans. (Moshi is a modern town, one of those upstart 
settlements which grow like mushrooms in the Africa of today. 
Europeans, Indians, Arabs, Somalis and men of several tribes 
dwell there). Several came to confession and then the Holy 
Sacrifice was offered in union with the Catholic Church to the 
ends of the earth. An instruction was given in two languages, 
for all present understood either one or the other. 

The return up the mountain to Uru was difficult, but not too 
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tiring as the day was dull. The catechists were waiting when I 
got back. These are the great helpers of the missionaries: they 
teach Christian doctrine along with secular knowledge to hun- 
dreds of catechumens, before they are passed into the hands of 
the priests. Father Albrecht, the Superior, heard their weekly 
report after which they were given some advice and encourage- 
ment for their work . . . and away they went to carry on their 
duty for another week. 

In the evening I went up the mountain to Dawingo, the new 
site for the mission. I passed women working in a field with 
wooden hoes. The red earth was shining, spotless, without a 
bush or root or blade of grass. The mission ground is half forest, 
half cleared ground. The priest’s house, made of wood on a 
stone foundation, was unfinished and the schools and chapel 
were not yet begun. I came down as the evening closed, with a 
Mchaga lad who had been badly lamed in the war, a sweet little 
boy of five and a youth from Dawingo. The road that led from 
dwelling to dwelling, the language of men, the games of chil- 
dren, such were the themes of our conversation. At the gate of 
the mission we said farewell. 

For the next few days, clouds of rain and mist covered the 
mountainside. But Saturday, August fifth, was hot and cloud- 
less. In the afternoon, thirty-nine porters came from the Warangi 
tribe, walked to the mission, finishing up a journey of eight days. 
Several were ill and received medical attention from Father 
Simon. They were given food and sleeping places. Our tents 
were gotten out and examined to make sure that all was in 
order and the last boxes were packed. 

Sunday was a day of rest for the Warangi, but one night’s 
rest and plenty of food had already restored them. On Monday 
morning, three o'clock found everybody astir. We celebrated 
Holy Mass early and finished as dawn appeared. The Warangi 
had already lined out the loads along the avenue. Brother 
Victorian, who was very experienced in the direction of caravans, 
had charge of all this. At a word from him each potter took up 
his load, whether tent, or poles, or camp bed, box of tools or 
other smaller article and off they went in single file, under the 
leadership of Kibwana, the guide. He was a middle-sized, hardy 
native, full of humor, who had done many a journey. 

We then had breakfast whilst day dawned. From the window 
Kimawenzi could be seen, clear and cold. It was our last view 
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of this peak for months to come. Before six o’clock we started 
in different directions. Father Simon and I went down the 
mountain by a good road, as the short cut taken by the natives 
would not allow of cycling. Brother Victorian went up the 
mountain with two carriers, in order to get flour at another 
station, Kibosho. He was then to rejoin us by a shorter route. 

At Moshi Father Simon and I turned in the direction of Mount 
Meru, which stood up in the west, a beautifully shaped cone. 
It, too, is of volcanic formation, dating from the tertiary period, 
and is situated within the trough of the Rift valley. The cycling 
was difficult at first, as we had to go uphill. Just as we got over 
the hardest part we met the Warangi as they emerged from the 
short cut to the “‘barabara,” as the high road is called. From 
this point onwards cycling was easy, except for a hill or two. 
At half past nine we reached the first halting place, Boma le 
Ngombe, where some natives dwelt beside the Argoi river. The 
place was marshy and the wind was cold. I put on a warm 
jacket and read the little hours of the breviary whilst we waited 
for the carriers. Then a Swahili workman, the ‘‘akida’”’ or native 
headman, approached and we had a chat by the river, which was 
rolling down its murky waters from the forest above Matchame. 
The carriers came at mid-day. A boy looking at them, as they 
came down a hill, compared them with locusts. They may be, but 
they ate nothing at the halt; they took snuff only and rested. The 
sun now shone out hotly, so the last part of the march, though 
short, was more tiring. At four o’clock we reached Nsania, 
crossed the river on a narrow plank and pitched the camp at the 
top of the opposite bank. Fires were lighted, food was cooked 
and served shortly after sundown. Two of our porters were 
sick and got medicine. One of them did not like this and 
thought it advisable to pass it on to a friend, who would have 
drunk off the drug, though he was not ill, if he had not been 
seen. The evening before, I had a jigger flea taken from my foot. 
Instead of healing, the foot was inflamed and swollen through 
some poison left by the little miscreant. After bathing the foot, I 
brushed it with iodine and hoped for the best. It was very 
pleasant to sit in camp as the night grew cool. The moon rose, 
dimly lighting up the steppe, shining through clouds. The men 
sat by their fires chatting; the camp was a murmur of voices 
whilst about us multitudinous insects sang in the grass. At eight 
o'clock we went to bed: the porters lay in semi-citcles around 
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each fire, their feet turned towards it, and thus they slept. At one 
o'clock it started to rain but it did not keep up: as a boy told me 
in the morning, it was just enough to wet one’s clothes. I did 
not sleep after this until the tiny alarm clock rang at 3.30 A. M. 
I rose and called to Father Simon and Brother Victorian. The 
cafriers were soon astir and got the loads together. The portable 
altar was dressed and Father Simon and I said Mass. The 
porters, all pagans, and some Christians from the station at Uru 
knelt at the door of the tent in the faint moonlight and followed 
the Holy Sacrifice respectfully, silently, tensely. When the last 
words were said, “Moyo Mtakatifu was Yesu, Utuhurumie” 
(Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us), the carriers 
took up their loads and went off on their journey as dawn broke 
at the horizon. The tents were folded; breakfast was served; we 
went off, too, after our porters, and the campground became once 
more part of the vast steppe. 

Cycling was difficult for there was a succession of long hills. 
The sun shone very strongly and I was pleased when Brother 
Victorian called a halt on the hill above the Mto wa Chai river. 
Masai warriors passed us, painted red and carrying lance and 
sword and knobkerry, their usual arms. They are the wildest 
tribe in the Vicariate. To evangelize them is a problem for they 
ate nomads. An Indian woman went by, carried in a palanquin, 
with a red blanket overhead as a protection against sunstroke 
Finally our porters came on singing. When the last had passed, 
we followed. At the stream below the hill a halt was made to 
rest the carriers. The water contained a salt injurious to the 
stomach and could not be drunk. At three o’clock we passed over 
a broad, dark, rushing river, the Cheratata, which flows from the 
slopes of Meru. There we put up the tents, amid a grove of 
mimosa trees. Some disputes had to be arranged this evening; 
one man complained of an overheavy load, another had seized on 
a light one, passing his heavy one to another. Brother Victorian, 
with his long experience in such matters, smoothed out the 
difficulties; he lightened the load of one and added an axe or a 
hammer to another. To one he spoke seriously, to another 
encouragingly until all were content. They went off to buy in the 
Swahili shops not far from the camping ground. One Swahili 
brought us meat, another eggs and thus the larder was furnished. 

The sun sank through yellow veils. Mount Meru stood up, a 
giant blue cone. Not a cloud hid its wonderful symmetry in all 
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its height of twelve thousand feet. The trailing glory of the sun 
faded from the heavens, leaving them to Venus, a glorious even- 
ing star which poured out floods of light, yet dimming in no way 
the hosts of others slowly emerging. Whilst the carriers sat by 
the fires which glowed beneath the mimosa trees and the night 
grew cold, we watched the movements of the stars. To the south 
the Southern Cross was approaching the horizon, the Scorpion 
was near the zenith, and close to its brilliant eye, Amtares, Mars 
was passing by in its wanderings. The moon arose about nine 
o'clock and from close to it an ominous black cloud stretched 
away to the southeast. 

Towards morning rain fell. At five o’clock it rained heavily 
whilst the Warangi were folding up the tents and tying the 
loads. I held up a hurricane lamp on which the rain fell hissing. 
Everyone must have felt miserable. Breakfast was taken by us 
standing in the rain which fell on the plates, on the bread and 
into the coffee. I felt thankful to the cook, Johanni, for in spite 
of the rain the coffee was hot. We started to walk through thie 
rain and the mist which floated down in clouds from the heights. 
The mud stuck to our boots; lumps of black heavy soil came away 
at each step. Cycling was impossible, as even the wheels were 
clogged. We crossed seven rivers in three hours; we made one 
short halt, though thoroughly drenched and perspiring, and at 
ten o'clock we marched into Arusha. At the cattle-market, on 
the road to Umbugwe, we pitched our camp. 

During the day we visited the Catholics of this small town. 
~ We saw the little church that was being built, and considered the 
means of finishing it. The Government Commissioners were very 
kind to us, as they have always been to the Catholic community, 
to whom they had granted the land for the church. The follow- 
ing morning Father Simon said Mass in camp. The native 
Christians, the Goans and the one Catholic family from Europe 
in this little place received the sacraments. 

The first attempt of Catholic priests to establish a mission in 
this district almost ended in tragedy as the Warusha were not 
in the habit of seeing white strangers; much less did they know 
what Catholic missionaries were. 

This town is built in a slope beneath the mountain Meru. The 
people who dwell in these parts are known as Warusha. They 
observe all the customs of the Massai but do not follow their 
nomadic life. The women dress in cow skins and wear the 
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numerous metal bracelets, armlets and necklaces of the Massai. 
The men trade chiefly in cattle, buying cheaply in the west and 
selling at a profit to natives who come there from the east. 

During the day I baptised two Massai babies. As it was the 
feast of St. Lawrence, I named the boy after that great martyr, 
and his little sister received the name of Philomena, the Greek 
virgin and martyr who was to be honored on the following day. 
The Massai nurse was splendidly dressed in cow skins and great 
necklaces and armlets. The godmother was a European. 

The following day we were up at five o'clock, for our journey 
was to continue. After Mass I brought holy communion to the 
mother of the children baptized the day before, as she alone of 
all the Christians could not come to the Holy Sacrifice. When I 
got back the other Catholics were kneeling at the door of the 
tent, having come, despite the early hour, to assist at the second 
Mass offered by Father Simon. 

We must now enter upon the steppe and traverse it for six 
days. No food could be obtained on the way, unless something 
would fall to a rifle. Maize flour was added to each carrier's 
load which caused a little demur here and there. 

The bicycles were useful for the first two hours, but at the 
Burca river the road changed into a native path. We cycled as 
well as we could through the brush, sometimes having to get off, 
sometimes being knocked off. Finally we left the bicycles by the 
side of the native path when it became impassable owing to 
boulders, stones and dried-up river channels. We then walked for 
two hours to Campi ya Fisi, i.e., Hyena Camp, which lay on the 
other side of the line of hills. The country was open bush, and 
no game was seen except one startled kongoni and three zebras. 
Rain fell before we got to camp and for some time afterwards. 
The tents were put up and we changed into dry clothes. I walked 
out of camp a little towards the west and suddenly out of a 
clump of bush a long lithe form, colored yellow and _ black, 
jumped away. It was a jackal. After a few steps he turned and 
looked to see what had disturbed him; then off he went again. 
We were now in the sun-dried steppe. The old familiar bush 
and scrub, with mimosas and euphorbias, were about us. Brother 
Victorian went off for a shot with some of the boys. At times this 
district is full of game, but as the streams had already dried up, 
the animals had gone farther afield. The only water to be had 
was in the rock cistern in the river. It looks as if it had been 
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made by cyclopean hands; yet it is only the water falling in a 
torrent that has cut the rocks of its bed into smooth walls. On 
one side man has helped, and his efforts look very poor by the 
side of nature’s. A steep path goes to the water of the cistern, 
thirty feet below; man and bird alone can reach it. Here water 
was got for cooking and drinking. Birds were plentiful about 
the river bed and in the trees. Monkeys could be heard fighting 
in the depths of the bush. 

The night turned bitterly cold. After dinner I went and sat 
with the carriers, who had made a big fire and were lounging 
about it, singing. One man sang in Kirangi the different verses 
and all the others took up the refrain. At nine o’clock we went 
to bed but sleep was not for long. I awoke at one and roused 
those in the next tent. The sky was overcast, the moon was 
hidden and the stars were all out. We started after three. 
Michael, a Mrangi, who knew the road, led the way with Kib- 
wana, cafrying a lantern. Theodore, a Mchaga, closed the 
column bearing another lantern. All went in single file, along 
the narrow path that wound in and out across the plain. The 
column, in the half light, looked like somt giant serpent trailing 
itself along. Boulders and stones were great obstacles. A man 
would stumble over a rock in the semi-darkness and fall, load 
and all. The caravan on such occasions came to a standstill, and 
the march was delayed. Sparse bush at first clothed the plain; 
then we walked for hours through a grassy steppe, which in the 
dim light we could see was vast. Silence hung over all. The 
regular march, the darkness, the coolness of the night brought tre- 
flection. No one dwelt in this region; no house was seen; not 
a bird nor an animal was heard; the silence of God brooded over 
the plain. Dawn came feebly for the sky was overcast. At 
seven o'clock the vast savannah merged into bush. A halt was 
made; the porters were glad to put down their burdens after the 
long, gallant march of four hours. 

The road was now better, in spite of the many thorns, and we 
walked for another hour. When the ground began to rise, we 
got on our cycles, leaving the carriers to follow on. A herd of 
zebra were seen grazing in the bush; an effort was made to get 
near them, but before a shot could be fired they bolted and ran 
in wild bunches. For three long hours we had to cycle uphill, 
for we were approaching Ol Donyo Kissala, a mountain 6,000 
feet high. Water was to be found there, and nowhere else, on 
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this long march of forty miles. Our ride was mainly through a 
forest of bush, with trees from six to twelve feet high. Towards 
noon we arrived at the site of the camp, nearly nine hours after 
the start. J had brought tea and bread on the bicycle, and this 
was welcome now, for we knew that the carriers could not arrive 
for three or four hours more. 

After luncheon we climbed the slope leading to the clear water 
springing from the mountain. It was sparkling, cold and deli- 
cious. This great mountain is the most conspicuous sight in all 
the plain. The Massai know it well and have given it its name. 
The Warangi call it simply “Lulu” (The Mountain). It is their 
guide across the plain. 

As the sun was declining, the carriers arrived, tired out but 
pleased that their hardest day was over. An extra allowance was 
given. Huge fires were soon blazing merrily, for dry, dead bush- 
wood was plentiful. A regular bonfire was made near the tents 
and there we sat after dinner, for it was very cold at 6,000 feet 
above sea level. At nine o'clock all went to bed tired out; it 
seemed but an hour afterwards when the alarm went off at one 
o'clock, and all had to get up once more. It was hard, for the 
fatigue of the previous day was still in the mind, and in the limbs. 
No one feels heroic getting out of bed at one o'clock on a cold 
morning. I think I slept again as we went through the forest 
further on. The sky was overcast and through the filtered light 
of the moon the trees looked scraggy, pushing out their crooked, 
leafless branches on all sides. No wild animals were seen, 
though lions come to Ol Donyo Kissala to drink at the spring. 
A cold wind swept through the forest until dawn. At six o’clock 
we took our cycles and went downhill away from the mountain. 
I felt positively chilled, as in winter time at home. At seven 
o'clock a halt was made, and we took an extra morning meal of 
bread, home-made, of cold eggs and hot tea. The way now lay 
through a wide grassy plain, where the dry grass looked strangely 
white because of the vast expanse seen together. Then followed 
a regular park. ‘This fine stretch of country, with its umbrella 
acacias, baobabs, euphorbia, and plenty of grass, was the home 
of the antelope. At the foot of a hill a herd of Thomson gazelle 
broke away startled. A shot brought one down. The others 
sought safety in flight. 

The last part of the journey was through thick bush. Along 
the narrow path groups of natives passed us in single file, carry- 
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ing provisions to market in old kerosene tins. These cans are 
for the natives from coast to coast the most useful vessels ever 
imported into Africa. They are used to draw and hold water 
for household purposes, to carry grain, to roof houses, to build 
stockades. They meet the native’s simple needs and are cheap, 
for when emptied of kerosene they are thrown aside by the 
European. 

Tracks through this great expanse, for hundreds of miles, are 
kept open by this continual passing of natives in single file. The 
bush is a relentless enemy; it is ever trying to overthrow a road. 
It sows seeds of acacia or mimosa along and on the path, which 
as they grow up fling out branches; these in turn, when strong 
enough, make the native deviate from the road. Trees fall and 
block the way, and a new path has to be worn around them. It 
is asked why do the natives not clear the paths, tear up trees, 
remove the obstacles? It is like asking the natives of Timbuctoo 
to take care of the routes of the Sahara. These groups which 
pass come from afar off. They hurry on and hurry back as these 
regions are desert and inhospitable. From Arusha to our camp 
at Kikoti, a distance of some seventy miles, not a single house 
was seen. 

Our road was continually changing from hillside to plain, to 
swamp or open bush country. Then the hill at Kikoti came in 
sight, with its landmark of great stone pillars at its summit. Be- 
low it we chose a grassy spot for a camp. But when the car- 
riers arrived, they were not satisfied, as we were too far from a 
water-hole; the water was milky white and far from inviting, but 
it was good. It served for man and for wild animals of the 
country alike. Ona slope above it, the tents were pitched. The 
sun was shining with great force and the clothes that were still 
wet from the rains of Meru were put out to dry. Two wart hogs 
sauntered through the camp. A native rushed to tell Brother 
Victorian who seized a rifle and went to intercept them, but they 
quickly turned on their traces and were soon out of sight. The 
natives knew this place as the home of the lion and the hyena. In 
the evening a hunting party went out, but the game was too shy 
and they returned empty-handed, though happy. As they re- 
turned, the sun went down, a great ted sphere of fire at the 
horizon. It passed swiftly, so it seemed, and disappeared leav- 
ing not a line of light behind it. The blue expanse of forest 
and the darkening sky alone remained, a startling change. 
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At this hour camp fires were blazing all about within the half 
stockades the natives had built to protect themselves from the 
wind. The fires were built at both ends of the half circle, so 
that at night the sleepers would be protected against lions, for 
this was their well-known haunt. The natives slept peacefully 
behind these fires. It is simple courage, for what European or 
American would act thus, knowing that half a dozen hungry lions 
might pass within a few feet of him during the night? 

The night was cold and after dinner a fire was lighted for us 
by Kibwana and two others. It was a pleasure to watch the 
patience and skill of a young Mrangi as he was lighting it. 
Placing a glowing ember beneath the branches laid transversely 
one over the other, he blew on it until a single flame would rise 
and ignite the nearest twigs. The first times it died down, but 
finally, the wind aiding, the flame grew big and embraced all the 
branches. Some old people even coax the fire, for when they have 
blown on the embers, they make a sucking noise with the tongue 
as if to encourage the flames. When the fire was blazing strongly, 
the Mrangi told us of their language, of their country and their 
people. Thus an hour passed until it was time to sleep and rest. 
Hyenas and other animals cried in the forest, but ‘““Menyewe”’ 
“Himself,” as the lion is termed, did not come near. 

At night when on a journey natives will never mention the 
lion or leopard by name. Thus, when Bishop Munch was once 
making a night march by moonlight in this plain, he noticed 
suddenly a peculiar odor and asking what it was, he was told 
by a native: ‘““Menyewe amepita’’—‘‘Himself has gone by.” It 
was the peculiar odor of the lion he had remarked, for one had 
just gone over the path. ; 

At half past three the camp awoke as a hyena was crying aloud 
in the wood a few yards away. Brushwood was thrown on the 
fire as the moonlight was very faint. The march was not to be a 
long one today, so the start was slower. Dawn had’ come before 
I left after the carriers, and the camp did really look sad with its 
several fires of glowing, yet dying embers, in the stillness of 
the forest. The country we passed through was a succession of 
loosely knit thorn bush and open gtass land, again long grass 
reaching over our heads or a lait for lions. We went down hill 
after hill, until we came to the Terengiri river. There a great 
number of guinea-fowl rose for short flights before us. We 
crossed the river and pitched the camp on a hill three hundred 
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yards further on, sufficiently away from the marshy banks. This 
spot is becoming frequented of late as there is a good supply of 
water and an abundance of fish in the river. We got some of 
these, which were excellent. An export trade is carried on; the 
fish are dried and smoked, then packed in straw and carried on 
men’s heads to Arusha. 

We reached camp before mid-day. The sun shone clear for 
the second time in the week. Brother Victorian tried his luck on 
the plain with his rifle. The bicycles were cleaned and oiled. 
The porters stretched out, took their meal and rested. On the 
following day, the feast of Our Lady’s Assumption, we were up 
at three o'clock. The sky was overcast; the plain, its immensity 
shrouded in darkness, was all about us. The Teringiri flowed on, 
to be lost in it and never to reach the sea. The tent was prepared 
for Mass. Two Mrangi were to receive holy communion for the 
first time. They had been baptized several years before, one of 
them just prior to the war, the other during hostilities. Among 
the natives the war is a great reference date, followed by the 
Spanish influenza as another but less important. During the 
journey these two men finished their preparation for receiving 
the mysterious sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. (Elderly pagans 
having heard tell of the Divine Presence in the Holy Eucharist, 
have been known not to visit the church without a companion 
because of the awe they feel for this mysterious being.) Mass 
was celebrated and the Lord of all this wonderful creation through 
which we were traveling came to earth and to the hearts of these 
dark children of His. 

At dawn the camp was broken, and we went off from the 
Terengiri to our next halting place at Bwana Mganga’s. This 
Bwana Mganga, or Master Doctor, must have been a wonderful 
fellow, for he has left ‘behind a name which lives on, though 
attached to a desert place. I tried to find out who he was, but 
failed. Before we reached it, we had a pleasant cycle ride. At 
one point as the native path emerged from a mass of bush and 
went through a grassy space, we came upon ten zebra and a 
little foal, along with three splendid gnu grazing there. They 
were startled and ran. The zebra went at full speed and behind 
came the gnu in single file thundering across the plain. They 
passed across us a few yards ahead, and went at break-neck speed 
through the open bush. It was a unique and splendid race. 

At Bwana Mganga, the tse-tse abound and I was bitten over 
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and over again whilst awaiting the carriers. It was consoling to 
know that these could not do a human being any harm, yet it was 
not cheering to think that they could inoculate one with virus 
enough to kill a horse in six months. And every horse or ox 
which passed through this belt in late years died within that 
time. The tse-tse is perhaps the most harmful fly in existence. 
It is the carrier of two dreadful diseases—one, sleeping sickness 
which has killed millions of human beings, and the other 
millions of animals. 

At sundown we saw the mountains of Ufiomi, where we were 
to stop some days, and farther to the north the escarpment of 
Umbugwe, which we had to reach, showing faint and blue in the 
failing light. 

The night was cold. Lions came for water to the permanent 
waterhole, but none troubled us. Last year Father Krieger was 
not so lucky. He had no tent and built a zareba of thorns. Two 
lions came and remained all night, moving round the zareba. 
The fire in front kept them from jumping in there, and the thorn 
bushes were too high behind. For hours Father Krieger sat 
within the hedge formed by the thorn bushes and the fire, with 
his automatic ready, wondering if they would spring. Towards 
morning zebra came to the pool to drink. The lions followed. 
One zebra was caught and devoured and the lions went off, roar- 
ing and content. 


CHAPTER X 


TWO RUINED MISSIONS 


good road, we entered the mountains aiming to reach in an 

hour and a half the Ufiomi mission, a paradise in the desert. 
Fruit trees grew in the garden; casuarinas lined the avenue; coffee 
trees were loaded with berries; oranges and lemons shone golden 
through the green leaves. Yet the mission was in ruins. In 1916 
the priest was taken away; schools had been closed down and the 
Christians were scattered. As a result, the presbytery was dilapi- 
dated, the furniture was nearly all gone and the windows broken. 
The convent was in a similar state, white ants had eaten a ceiling, 
termites had built a huge home of earth in a room. The church 


Te following morning starting at seven on an increasingly 
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was stripped bare. The mission had to be begun again from the 
foundation. 

The country about was still beautiful. In the northeast rose a 
great mountain—Narud, covered with primeval forest. To the 
west a chain of blue hills hid from us the country beyond. But 
to the south and east the view was open whete the Masai steppe 
stretched away, like a sea, to a far distant horizon. 

Christian Wafiomi and pagans of the same tribe came to see 
us. They were of lithe build like other mountain races. They are 
an agricultural and pastoral people and till the soil with much 
skill. The tse-tse fly, however, has done much harm to their 
cattle and compelled many of them to move away from the 
mountain near the plain. The men dress in a single garment 
made of calf or goat skin. Sometimes a fringe is made on it by 
punching it with holes around the border. The men wear also 
girdles of grass. The women wear skins and capes of the same 
materials. 

This tribe is of Hamitic origin and their language is Hamitic. 
According to their tradition they came from the shores of a lake, 
which is conjectured to be Lake Victoria. Thus we may gather 
that they followed the high road of the Nile from Egypt into 
Central Africa. According to the genealogy of the chief, Sigi, 
they lived by Lake Nyanza nine generations back. Then owing 
to tribal warfare they emigrated southeast. 

Each has a peculiar mark, inasmuch as the two lower front 
teeth are extracted. If this is not done in the case of anyone, he 
cannot be brought through the door of the house for burial, but 
the wall must then be broken down and the corpse carried out 
through this opening. The people are all buried outside their 
houses, the men on the hight side of the door and facing it, with 
the right hand placed under the head. Women are buried to the 
left, facing it and with the left hand under the head. 

Their houses are low, rectangular, built of wood and mud, 
with a special place marked off for cattle and goats. Thus their 
valuable property cannot be carried off by robbers or wild 
animals. 

The Mission of Our Lady at Ufiomi, owing to its proximity to 
the forest, has many a nocturnal visitor. The largest one is un- 
doubtedly the elephant. A herd of them comes through occasion- 
ally to taste the millet of the natives, as it is a delectable change 
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of diet from the leaves of the forest. Needless to say, there is no 
crop for that year where the animals have passed. 

The morning after our arrival Mass was celebrated in the 
desolate church. Roses in great bunches, red and white, adorned 
the altar. The faithful Christians came to confession and re- 
ceived holy communion. 

In the evening we started for Umbugwe. The way was by a 
mountain road. Stones and boulders cropped up everywhere, for 
the earth had been swept away by mountain torrents. It was 
impossible to cycle so we had to walk and push or lift the wheel 
over the boulders. The evening sun was still hot and the radia- 
tion of the day’s heat from the rocky soil was great, which made 
walking all the harder. 

In an hour and a half we reached the top of the plateau, which 
was much cooler and afforded a splendid view. Ziwani, the lake, 
glistened like salt under the slanting rays of the evening sun. 
Beyond it, in the Mangati country, and to our left, rose the great 
mountain Ngurui, more than 10,000 feet high. To the right 
Mount Narud went sharply up to seven thousand feet. We took 
a wrong path and began to ascend the latter, until an old Ufiomi 
in a leather toga set us right. The plateau paths were no better 
than the mountain road. At sundown we got to Babati, and in a 
short time the camp was up. A few yards away were the huts 
for travelers, in one of which a Swahili had been killed a few 
days previously by having a spear plunged into him while he 
slept. I felt the place to be an uncanny camping ground. 

The wind rose at seven o’clock and came in great gusts from 
the Narud mountains. It beat against the canvas of the tents 
until they shook and swayed, so we took them down after supper 
and went to bed in one of the huts. Thoughts of murder will 
not keep a traveler in Africa from sleeping. It was already late 
when I awoke, half past two by the clock. But we got quickly to 
work, and sooner than usual we were at breakfast. Then the 
carriers moved off down the mountain and into the forest. I 
stood and watched the stars rising in the east. Orion, the 
hunter, came first, followed by his dog, Sirtus. Cassiopea showed 
in the north and pointed out our road. 

At six o'clock Father Simon, Brother Victorian and I mounted 
our bicycles for what was to be a pleasant ride. In the forest 
were magnificent trees of great height, whose tops caught the 
morning light. It was so cold that our hands tingled. The road 
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was good and the grade rather sharp so that we descended at a 
smart pace. At Kirangozi, where at present no carrier will pass 
a night because of lions, we made a brief halt. Further on, traces 
of a lion were quite fresh on the road. Later a herd of gazelle 
took fright and fled clear away. Then began to suffer. We 
had entered a tse-tse belt. These flies followed and hit severely, 
sucking the blood from neck and back and hands. The Mani- 
cheans of old would have found them a delightful proposition to 
offer to St. Augustin. But what would these same Africans have 
said if they had been condemned to live in a tse-tse belt? 

We stopped at eight o'clock in the forest. The sun was now 
hot and we had descended a thousand feet. Acacia and thorn 
bush, with euphorbia were all about us. A tree covered with 
flowers attracted my attention. I went to look and found they 
were great white nuts, full of seed. The hard outer pod was 
nature’s protection against evaporation, which would have de- 
ptived the seed of all moisture during its growth. This tree was 
pethaps the only one in the forest, along with the baobab, which 
had no thorns. 

A few minutes more cycling brought us out of the forest into 
a white grassed steppe. There the Wambugwe had built their 
huts of wattle and daub, long, narrow and low. The roofs are of 
beaten earth and are almost flat, just inclined sufficiently to allow 
the rain to run off. They dress in skins or robes of cloth. The 
Wambugwe are a quiet, peace-loving and pastoral people who 
have settled down to cultivation. Long ago they formed one 
people with the Mrangi, but finally were cut off from them by 
the Wafiomi. 

This great plain is rimmed with mountains. On the west rises 
a massive escarpment, sharp and difficult of ascent. Meru is to 
the northeast, and far on the eastern horizon is Ol Donyo 
Kissale. 

We passed by fields of tall ripe millet, to the village, clean 
and spacious. There we were shown the mission on a hill, with 
great boulders and rock masses from the foot to the top, a solid 
if rough background. In twenty minutes we reached the site. 
The mission was in ruins, for the tide of war had passed over it. 
The garden was withered and the irrigation canal had dried up 
so that water from the distant mountains no longer reached trees 
or plants. The roof of the presbytery had fallen in and the doors 
and window frames were gone. The small church, though bare 
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of all furnishings, was clean. The roof had been restored by a 
district officer. Over the side chapel a finely carved stone cross 
still stood to bless the land but the altar had suffered. Every 
other building was in ruins. 

We rested under a tree at the foot of the hill and took some 
luncheon. Meanwhile we planned how everything would be 
tebuilt. The catechumens, numerous before, were now few; the 
Christians had kept the faith but were in need of encouragement. 
The mission was still quite a young plant when it had been 
uprooted. 

The sun shone fiercely all day. The heat and the radiation 
from rocks and sand made one weaty and sore. At three o'clock 
the carriers began to arrive, tired and footsore, for the unshaded 
road and paths through the plain had been made scorching hot 
under the direct rays of the sun beating ceaselessly down. At five 
o'clock the tents were up. By six o’clock water had been drawn, 
fires were blazing and pots of meal were cooking. At seven 
o'clock all were sleeping around their fires. 

As the sunset was still glowing over the mountains, I went with 
a guide through the fields of the mission. The maize field was 
now a bleak waste of rough grass. The banana plantation had 
gone back to the bush. The field where wheat had been grown 
experimentally for three years could not be distinguished. Rank 
ruin could be seen on all sides. 

Fires could be detected all over the plain, red-tongued, send- 
ing columns of smoke to the sky. The west, deep-red above the 
dark-blue mountains veiled in smoke, gave the impression that 
not only the earth but the heavens were on fire. The old grass 
was being burnt that the new might spring up; and so a new 
mission would spring up where the former had been uprooted. 

A young boy catechumen was waiting for me when I got 
_ back to the tent. He told me shyly he had not yet got a Christian 
name as he was still unbaptized. The next day he traveled miles 
to call the Christians for me. 

When they had come such matters as schools and teachers, 
conduct and Sunday service were examined. The church was 
brushed clean with branches, and the altar was decorated. There, 
at two o'clock on Sunday morning, Mass was offered up as if 
in some catacomb, in presence of the Christians of Umbugwe. 
The gospel that was read told of Christ, who had done all things 
well, who made the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak. So His 
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word would be heard again within those silent walls and His 
praises sung. 

At four o’clock we started back to Ufiomi, Basil leading the 
way with a lantern. The guide went astray and everyone followed 
suit. In despair someone called to a Mbugwe whose house we 
were passing. He came out dressing himself on the way, bring- 
ing his bow and arrows and calling for his long stick. This was 
handed out to him and we started. He struck out along another 
native path, and in a quarter of an hour put us on the right 
road. As I said goodbye to him, I noticed that the tips of his 
arrows were bound round with cloth. This was done to keep the 
poison with which they had been covered fresh until wanted. 
Man or animal struck with one of these dies in a few moments. 
He turned back to the west, and we went north through the 
night. 

After a long and tedious journey, the sky became brighter in 
the east. Antelope could be seen at one spot, zebra at another. 
The latter were in an open space some ten acres in extent. A 
lion could not steal on them thus. 

At the entry to the forest we took our bicycles and soon began 
the ascent of the mountain. As we came down an incline to a 
bridge over a dry river, Brother Victorian saw two animals rise 
out of the long grass. He got down to examine what they were. 
As they disappeared into the bush, he found out they were lions, 
evidently less curious than himself. Farther on a splendid wart 
hog ran down a hill, crossed our path and disappeared. 

At Babati, on top of the mountain, we had luncheon and then 
decided to return to Ufiomi mission by another route. This led 
us through a pleasant valley well populated. Herds were grazing 
in the fields and near the houses millet was growing. At Bonge 
we turned into a pass which a warrior, standing on one foot 
and leaning on his lance, told us would bring us home at two 
o'clock. To fix the time, he pointed to the sky and the place 
which the sun would then occupy. He was right. A little after 
two the mission came in sight. We had walked or cycled sixty 
miles since morning, which, in the tropics, is too much for a 
day. Bakari, a Masai, came to meet me with oranges, which were 
very welcome. Some months before he had been wounded with 
a spear which had been thrust at him, but he was now cured. 
The porters came almost as soon as we, for they had taken the 
shorter road. 
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The following day we rested. Father Simon baptized three 
Wafiomi babies: The carriers were well cared for; they got extra 
supplies and they slept to their hearts’ content. . 

The next morning as dawn appeared all shouldered their 
loads and went off on the way to Kissesse. In the east a great 
belt of light showed orange. This descended towards the horizon 
and higher up a green tint appeared. The orange deepened into 
ted. The blue peaks of Ol Donyo, Sambu and Lengi appeared. 
Nearby scattered trees loomed out in the light. On the horizon 
the red changed to yellow and back again to bright red. A bird 
rose straight up from the bush into the sky until it was outlined 
a dark flying object against the light. Then in the hollow, 
between two peaks of the chain of mountains far off, a rim of 
rosy light came up; it grew into an arc, a half circle, a sphere, 
and the sun had risen dark as a rose. Slowly it went up the 
sky, keeping this beautiful color for a while, as if moved by an 
all-powerful but invisible land. This was sunrise over the Masai 

‘ steppe, never to be forgotten. 

The way led downhill for the space of an hour, then came a 
muddy marsh. In another half-hour we had reached a mountain, 
and had to climb along a very rough path, but the forest clothing 
the slopes rendered the ascent pleasant. Along this mountain 
pass, every here and there, the passer-by might see stones or 
pieces of wood laid on the tops of boulders. This is a custom 
of the Mrangi. When they are tired and despondent from the 
weary climb, they lay these souvenirs on the rocks to recall their 
memory and their sufferings to their wives at home. Who would 
think of finding telepathy so well known to natives of Africa? 

In the wake of a Mfiomi, we slipped down from the summit 
into a valley, where we rested. This native told us how, with 
other natives, he had lately killed a lion. When they had located 
him, the first man shot an arrow that wounded him, the second 
one hurled his spear and he himself gave the final stroke by 
throwing his lance, which pierced the lion in the throat above 
his shoulder and brought him down. When they examined the 
animal, they saw he was all cut about the head from the quills 
of a porcupine which he must have tried in vain to kill. 

After a smart ride across the valley we came to our camping 
ground at Kissesse, in an angle between two hills. To the east 
the Masai steppe could be seen, and showing above the horizon 
was the one solitary peak, Ndigira. 
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The next day we wete to have our last hard journey. At two 
o'clock we were on foot. The carriers got well away before day- 
light. The road was good for cycling, but we waited until the 
light of day showed us all possible obstacles, for in this country 
the very best roads have their dangers. 

Beyond the bush and forest we could see a mountain in the 
distance that had to be crossed. With the exception of a sandy 
patch now and again, the path was very good and we went at a 
smatt pace. The sun was hidden in clouds, so that the ride 
through the bush was altogether pleasant. During a halt a bird 
amused us very much. It was rather large and black, with a 
long neck and streaks of white on the throat; its cry was strange 
and resembled the bark of a pup. When the cry was imitated the 
bird replied. It was incongruous thus in this dead silence of the 
bush to listen to the curious cries and replies of this strange bird. 
On approaching the mountain, the bush gave way to forest. 
There Mrangi were cutting the inner bark from large trees in 
order to make cylindrical boxes in which to store millet. They 
used three axes for this work. One was set at an angle to the 
handle—like a hoe; another was used for cutting off the outer 
bark, and though it resembled in shape an ordinary axe, it was 
very small. The iron for the blades is found in the rivers of this 
country; it is smelted and worked by native artisans. Sitting by 
the side of a tree was a small boy, the son of one of the workmen. 
He said it was a father’s business to teach his son this work, 
otherwise when he would have grown up, not knowing how to 
make these boxes, he would have to buy his granaries by barter- 
ing with sheep. 

At ten o'clock we were at the foot of the big mountain at 
Mnenia. There we waited for the carriers and had luncheon. 
The Mrangi overflow from their crowded territory and occupy 
this side of the mountain also. A steep path led over the moun- 
tain. We crossed it with difficulty, halting for breath. Monkeys 
cried at us from the rocks above. Huge masses of volcanic rock 
were scattered all about. Worn by wind and rain and torrent, 
great boulders now stood in most peculiar positions, super- 
imposed and seemingly defying the laws of geometry and gravity. 
A touch of a child’s hand or a breath of wind could send them 
toppling down, one easily imagined, yet there they stood un- 
shaken through the storms. 

At last, standing on the top ridge, we saw the Irangi plateau 
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below us. The carriers ies singing, for they had reached 
home. We went quickly down the hard-surfaced mountain road, 
only to be halted by deep sand below. This caused us great 
difficulty, until at mid-day we reached Sultan Salim’s and, 
tired out, threw ourselves on the ground beneath a cluster of 
trees. After a while, the Sultan himself, a small man, dressed in 
white “‘kanzu’”’ coat and turban, came out and invited us to a 
better camping ground near his house. He gave me a present of 
milk and a goat, which was smothered and killed by the Warangi 
carriers almost before I could turn around. (The common custom 
of the Bantu tribes is to kill animals by smothering them, thus 
the blood is not lost.) 

Towards evening the wind blew strong and cold. We paid a 
visit to the Sultan in his home at sundown. His residence was a 
large, rectangular, whitewashed house, coveted with thatch. It 
was on the side of a courtyard, which held a mosque and houses 
for travellers and retainers. Chairs were brought out and we 
conversed a while about the people and their origin. After 
dinner I went through the camp to say goodbye to the cartiers, 
for on the morrow they were to go home. 

At dawn we started for Kondoa. The path was good and after 
an hour it sloped downwards. Nearly the whole way it was 
lined with trees. A row of bare hills were on either side for a 
time, so that we were moving along a natural corridor. No vege. 
tation covered them; they were just sunburnt and bare. Between 
us and the hills were baobabs and bush, with occasional fields 
and houses. As we progressed the fields became more numerous 
and the soil better. 

We reached the mission at eight o’clock and found the 
Superior, good Father Krieger, hard at work. The church had 
been shelled during the war; it was now rebuilt, although still 
awaiting doors and. windows. The former school had been turned 
into a dwelling-house. It was sound and rainproof, though 
thatch-covered. A mud-wall kitchen and storeroom were being 
erected through necessity, for otherwise Father Krieger would 
not be able to accommodate his visitors. There was continual 
life and movement in the mission. School-children came and 
went; catechumens came for instruction. Masons and gardeners 
were at work. Mothers brought their sick children to get some 
simple remedy. All was so different from the two dead missions 
we had passed on our journey. Now the work of rebuilding, 
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spiritually and materially, would go on faster, for Father Simon 
and Brother Victorian had come to stay. A presbytery and a 
convent would be built. The beautiful little church would be 
finished. The instructions would be more intense. God would 
be better known and honored. All would go on again as if the 
gteat war had not passed, causing so much destruction and 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER XI 


IRANGI 


whilst the Catholic mission is on the other, both on slight 
elevations for health’s sake. The country round Kondoa 
Irangi is a series of volcanic hills and valleys. The hills are bare 
of wood and vegetation. The land is fertile and produces great 
crops of millet and this year’s harvest was exceptionally fruitful. 

When the grass stands withered along the slopes of this un- 
dulating country, and the sky is overcast with clouds, the land 
looks desolate. The houses are so low that they can scarcely be 
distinguished at a distance. They are about four feet in height 
and built in rectangular form. Large posts are placed at the 
angles, and two more on each side. These posts are forked at the 
tops and on this fork another large post is laid, running the 
length or width of the house. Transverse sticks are laid on 
these, and then earth is put on to make the roof to a depth of 
six inches. The spaces between the posts in the side are filled up 
with branches cut in the bush, and then clay is plastered over all 
and the interstices well filled up. There are no windows, and 
one door alone gives entrance to the house. Separate rooms are 
made. insde by walls of similar structure to the outer ones. 
Millet and Indian corn are stored inside in vessels made from 
the bark of trees. If the vessels are not sufficient to hold all 
the harvest, what remains is piled on the roof as in a granary. 
The rats cannot reach it, but the monkeys from the bush around 
may be able to do so when the owner is absent. 

The Warangi are about five feet six inches in height, light, 
sinewy, enduring. The women are of low stature also. Both 
men and women adorn their ears with metal rings. The most 
favored ring is of iron, with one large yellow stone of a kind 


Ts town of Kondoa Irangi is on one side of the Bubu river, 
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found in the mountains towards the east. The ring is large so 
that the stone can be seen and admired by the wearer as well as 
by others. The price of a good stone formerly was a cow, whilst 
a small one was bartered for a sheep. 

The color of the people varies from black to light chocolate. 
The fairer a woman is, the greater will be the number of sheep 
and cattle given for her to her father as a marriage price. 

Their disposition is gentle and peaceable; they are talkative and 
sing lustily. A man and a boy acted for us on two occasions, and 
the display was good. The boy, nine years old, showed a great 
fondness for acting and mimicry, when not engaged in eating 
sugat cane. 

The people dress in the dried skins of animals when such can 
be obtained; otherwise they have recourse to the cotton stuffs of 
America and England. Poverty prevails universally as nothing 
is bought and nothing sold. Market prices are at their lowest 
ebb. Economic conditions are reflected here as they are in the 
civilized centers of Europe and America. The only well dressed 
man in the entire region seems to be the Sultan who, in white 
kanzu, tweed coat and yellow boots laced in an odd manner, 
stopped to speak to us on his way to deal out justice in the local 
coutt. 

The Warangi are weakly organized for war. The young men 
or warriors had their captain (mwosi). But they did not live in 
camps or kraals, but each in his own house. Some were armed 
with bows and arrows, others with lance and shield. These 
spears are made by the tribal blacksmiths from iron found in the 
black sand of the river bed. 

They seem to have immigrated from somewhere south of the 
Irangi plateau. According to the story of a very old man, they 
were forced by famine to leave a former tribe land, and in their 
match they found this fertile plain. They have their beliefs and 
customs, for the most part the same as those of other Bantu 
tribes. They believe in one God, Mulungu. The customary 
sacrifice to him is a black ox or black sheep. It is offered at a 
wild fig tree, where God’s presence dwells. This tree may not 
be cut. They believe God to be present everywhere. This was 
explained to me as follows: “If a man were alone on the steppe 
and saw a wild animal coming to seize him, he would say, ‘After 
all it is God who takes me’.” 

Social customs are enforced by penalties. Thus it is not 
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customary to have verandahs around their houses. If a man con- 
sttucts a verandah, he must pay sheep as a fine. If a Mrangi 
wishes to build his house in an uninhabited place, where no one 
has dwelt before, a sheep must be offered in sacrifice. The ground 
plan is traced. Then a sheep is catried on a man’s shoulders from 
the site of the doorway right around the tracing of the ground. 
The sheep is then killed, and the blood is sprinkled along the 
traces of the dwelling, which are again sprinkled with the con- 
tents of the sheep’s stomach. The victim is then eaten. 

Girls are married whilst still children, but they remain with 
their mother until they are grown up. At the birth of a child 
the grandfather or uncle, the oldest relative present, takes the 
child in his hands and gives him his own name or the name of 
a deceased brother. If the baby is a girl, then the oldest aunt 
present (or the grandmother) gives her own name or that of a 
dead sister. 

If the child does not grow up big and strong or is always 
sickly, its name is changed. The father and mother and other 
relatives go to the Mganga or doctor and state the case. Some 
ancestor must be dissatisfied. An incident or ‘circumstance of one 
kind or another makes them think it is a certain one. They go 
to his grave with a jar of beer, a white chicken and a sheep. The 
child is led around the grave by an elder who holds its hands. 
Then the chicken is dipped into the fermented beer, and the 
child holding the chicken goes round the grave again. The 
chicken is also turned about the head of the child. The child 
goes a third time around the grave throwing white clay on it, 
and the old men do likewise. The sheep is killed. The contents 
of the stomach with a part of the liver are buried in the grave. 
Beer also is poured in. The men then eat their part of the sheep 
roasted, whilst the women boil theirs. The bones which remain 
over are buried, and the ashes are burnt at night secretly. 

When a man is at the point of death, his friends close his 

eyes and his mouth, and press his knees up to his chin. An ox 
is killed and the dead man is tied into the skin, with just his face 
appearing. A circular grave is dug and the deceased is buried, 
facing any direction except the setting sun. (If this were done, 
the mourners would be scorched by the sun of a long journey.) 

If the man dies of disease, the body is cut open and the affected 
part such as lungs or liver, taken out. The body is then sewn 
and buried. A courageous relative takes whatever organ has been 
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removed and buries it secretly by night in the forest. This is to 
prevent others contracting the disease. 

There are many customs connected with death, and life after 
death, which point to their belief in the immortality of the soul. 
Thus if a dangetous serpent called ‘‘Itafufu’’ enters a house, milk 
is offered to it. The owner goes to the ‘“Mganga,’ who declares 
that a certain ancestor is not happy in the other world and that 
he is now returning in the guise of a serpent. He wants, more- 
over, the skin of an ox for a dress in the other world. An ox is 
killed and eaten. The skin is brought to the grave of the dis- 
contented ancestor but it is not left there. The shadow of the ox 
skin is supposed to be sufficient for the spirit beyond the grave. 
A living elderly relative receives the skin for a dress. The 
Waturu, a neighboring tribe, do however, in such a case open the 
grave and wrap the bones in the skin. 

Such is the country and such the people among whom Father 
Krieger has worked for ten years. On Sunday, August 27, the 
rather large church was well filled with men and women, boys 
and girls. This church was shelled during the war. Since then 
the walls have been’ built up, but there is no glass in the windows 
and only two entrances have doors. The altar is of stone. The 
two side chapels are bare and await the altars needed there. 

In the evening we rode out on Mascat donkeys to see a school 
which had been rebuilt. It stood near a small lonely lake, over 
which wild birds fly. A week later we went to see a school a 
good distance away beyond the Bubu river. We followed the 
dried-up bed of the river almost continually, finally crossed it, 
and came into a piece of bush with tall trees that gave out a rich 
odor from their blossoms. Passing through this wood we came 
to a cleared space that held many low native houses. The land 
was rich and the harvest had been good, as the stores laid on the 
flat roofs testified. Below the houses and to the east was a low 
hill and a wood. This was the home of a band of baboons 
which seemed to be fearless, for they would come up to within a 
few yards of where we were standing, looking for stray heads of 
millet or cobs of Indian corn. If a baboon found one, he sat 
down contentedly to enjoy it. Young boys with bows and arrows 
chased them occasionally, but they soon returned. A small band 
of baboons at one moment went cautiously along some shrubs, 
and approached a house to steal the corn from the roof. But the 
owner was at home and dashed out with a stick. This baboon- 
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hunting was the occupation of our scholars out of school hours. 
The teacher made his appearance soon after our arrival, coming 
from another district whither he had gone on school matters. 

School was re-opening on the morrow in a building which was 
small but sufficient. The parents, fathers and mothers came to see 
us; the scholars had already come to meet us, had shaken hands 
with us and then run on ahead of the white donkeys. After our 
visit to the school we bade all farewell and returned by another 
way. This led us close to a swamp, a home of a hippopotamus, 
which unfortunately could not be seen. Then we came to the 
top of the table-land, and after an hour’s ride got a view of the 
town. below us and of the plain beyond. A good morning had 
been spent in the open air and we reached home shortly after 
mid-day. 

Some time later Father Krieger brought me to see the Catholic 
school at Haubi, a long day’s march distant, in the heart of the 
Irangi country. The two Mascat donkeys made the journey easy 
for us. We followed the banks of the Bubu river, which kept on 
winding in and out very curiously, so that we had to cross it four 
times, and go along its bed twice for some distance. The last two 
hours in the noon-day heat were trying. After mid-day we got to 
Haubi Lake, with many houses to the east and west of it. Beyond 
was the school-chapel built before the war, and still in good con- 
dition for this place remained outside the great wave of 
fighting. 

The school children and catechumens came to see us, and 
several. stayed on till quite late. They told me of their division 
of the year. The native names are scarcely of interest to the 
general reader, so I give the translation only: (1) The month 
in which the millet is cut; (2) threshing month; (3) month for 
cleaning land of stalks; (4) hoeing month; (5) rains; (6) rains 
(but with a different name); (7) sowing ceases; (8) all hoeing 
ceases; (9) ears of millet come out; (10) ears of millet ripen; 
(11) people have plenty; (12) people begin to cut the millet. 
The division of the day is also remarkable: (1) Mantondo, 
sunrise, or 6 o'clock; (2) Msanya, 8 o'clock, food is eaten and 
cattle are taken to pasture; (3) Namusi, mid-day; (4) Lugi, 
bring cattle to water (1 to 2 o'clock); (5) decline of the sun, 
bring the cattle home, or 3 o'clock; (6) Julo, evening before 
bed-time; (7) Uchiku, night; (8) Kwirere, midnight; (9) Uture, 
people rise. 
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The following morning a cold wind blew as the moon sank 
behind the hills. Holy Mass was offered in the school-chapel. 
Catechumens and scholars again came to see us. Leaving them 
we started for the mountain, where Brother Victorian had already 
begun to cut wood for the new presbytery. The grass became 
more plentiful as we got near the mountain, but the houses grew 
fewer until in the last valley we came on a scattered hamlet. The 
mountain rose so steep that the donkeys could no longer carry 
us. We climbed on foot to the camp where the Brother had 
built himself a house of branches and thatch. His rustic kitchen 
was a few feet away. We rested and had a cup of tea and watched 
the great waves of mist flying before the wind. Then we went 
to see the mighty trees already laid low and started to climb to 
the highest peak. It was not easy; crouching, stumbling, slip- 
ping we went on past giant trees, through shrubbery and over 
decayed trees. At last we reached a rock at the highest point of 
Haubi mountain, 5000 feet high, from which the great steppe 
could be seen stretching away as far as the eye could reach, 
endless. ‘The twin mountains, Ngurui and Narud, were heavily 
veiled in haze; Ol Donyo Kissale barely appeared to the north- 
west. Thick’ bush, leafless and black, covered the plain. Red 
cultivated patches appeared just below us, where some houses 
looked as if built for fairies. They were the houses of Warangi, 
who were now venturing out beyond their mountains, for peace 
had come. 

Not a sound reached us from the vast plain, whilst a great bird 
called from the forest behind. The odor of buffalo hung about 
the large rock on which we stood; this was a favorite spot for 
them, for the grass was rich and fresh. A tree fell in the forest 
with a thundering crash that echoed far and wide. The wind 
blew through the branches with a voice as of many waters. 
Oftentimes in the forest one imagines a cascade to be near when 
it is only the passing breeze playing on myriads of forest leaves. 

Here in the forest was a mighty tree, larger than all about. 
Tt was a tree sacred to Mulungu, God, to whom the Warangi 
offered sacrifice if they feared rain might not fall when needed 
for their crops. The old men and the “mwinye ntchi’” or priest, 
accompanied by four boys of about fourteen years of age, take a 
sheep to the tree. They put white earth on these youths as a 
sign of purity, They bring millet which they have ground a little 
and some native beer. All go in procession around the tree. The 
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STONES FOR THE BUILDING OF A CHURCH BEING CARRIED THROUGH 
A BANANA GROVE 
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boys walk ahead; they are followed by the sheep led by an old 
man; then come the elders. They go round four times and say: 


Ee Jova, EE Mulungu, turetere nbula. 
Pulahi detusire na vana 
Oko nichie twaboca turulwira, 
Oko twakalombie turetere nbula 
Haha twagoteire. 
This means: 
Oh Jova, Oh God, send us rain. 
You abandon us and the children. 
Now then what shall we do? Now we die. 
Now we pray thee send us rain 
At this place hear us. 


The sheep is then killed. All sprinkle the tree with the con- 
tents of stomach, each one using his left hand. They sprinkle 
the beer likewise over the tree. Then they eat half the sheep, 
and leave the other half and the skin, saying: ‘“Twarikere sa 
Mulungu, Utetere.’ We leave it for God, hear us. 

I often wish some of the scientists who write on the origin of 
religion, would really come to the wilds and speak to people who 
have a “primitive religion’ and who know more about God, and 
the secret of death, and life after death, and the guidance of 
Divine Providence, than did Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, whom 
we so justly revere. Is not the true explanation that there was 
at one time given to man a sum of Divine knowledge, which he 
could not of himself acquire, but that the children of men in 
different places on earth, differ in the amount of this primal 
knowledge retained by them? In the matter of primitive religion, 
the study should be, not how men acquired religion, but how they 
lost it. 


CHAPTER Sit 


MANGATI 


N Monday, September 16, the most interesting journey 
() began. Our destination was the Mangati country. At 10 

o'clock the carriers left the mission for the first camp at 
Mangaloma, five hours’ march distant; Father Krieger and I soon 
followed them but we reached Mangaloma long before they did, 
as we had our cycles. 
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A Nubian, who was also traveling, offered us sweet tea and 
maize cakes. We went for a walk with an elderly Manyemwezi, 
who showed us the different points of repair in the country round 
about. On our way back, he called our attention to a small 
skeleton hut behind his house, where the first Manyemwezi settler 
at Mangaloma lay buried. This pioneer had certain honors given 
to him: men and women offered him sacrifices of sheep to pro- 
pitiate him, Our companion gave us an example. If a person 
feel sick and thought he had in any way, neglected or offended 
him who lay buried there, he considered his sickness as a 
punishment, and rising up would offer sacrifice, sprinkling blood 
over the grave and scattering maize or mtama beer on it as a 
blessing. Then he would retire to bed and be cured. 

Our porters came in at four, and the tent was quickly raised 
in spite of the wind that blew in gusts from the hills about. 

The Akida, a forceful Manyemwezi, came to greet us and had 
milk, eggs and meal brought to us, which we bought. He told 
us of former times and spoke of one of the first Manyemwezi to 
come to Irangi. This was Mwinyi Gogo, a resourceful, energetic, 
considerate woman. She governed all others who came to dwell 
there, and was named Akida by the Government. She rules over 
her subjects better than most. Had Tennyson known of her, he 
would certainly have put her in “The Princess.”” She was always 
very kind to the Catholic priests who passed through the village. 

After sunset the wind blew in great gusts, cold and disagree- 
able. At two o'clock in the morning we were afoot, for the day’s 
journey was to be a long one. After Holy Mass the tent was 
folded, and when dawn came we started on our cycles downhill. 
At Swagga Asagga, six miles further on, we overtook the carriers 
and went quickly down a long slope leading through dried-up 
bush with never a leaf. A convolvulus, with violet flowers, was 
the only plant to relieve at rare intervals the monotony of the 
lifeless trees. No view could be had on either side for two 
hours, owing to the closely growing mimosa and acacia. Three 
gazelles at different places started off frightened from beneath 
trees. After two houts’ cycling, Koro with its great volcanic 
rocks, now weather beaten, was reached. Brackish water was to 
be had some distance away. Mimosa stockades told of possible 
attacks from hungty lions, so we went on to the next halt, 
Massaliwa. Crossing a river-bed we reached Singida district. A 
succession of hills had now to be passed, bringing us higher and 
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higher. The wind was very cold when we reached the camp. A 
kind veterinary officer who had already arrived invited us to take 
something to warm us, and we gladly accepted. 

Two hours afterwards, Major Bagshawe, the administrative 
officer, arrived with Mrs. Bagshawe and children. I had met 
the major during the war and it was odd to meet thus again in 
the wilds. At nightfall he invited us to dinner, which he en- 
livened by stories of the country about.and its inhabitants. 

He told us of the bushmen, Congedye, at Lake Eyassi, whose 
forefathers had left fine paintings of wild animals on great rocks 
in their wild homes. He showed me some photos of them. The 
paintings of the cave dwellers in Europe and South Africa are 
those connected by those found in tropical East Africa. They 
are the first paintings by bushmen found to the north of the 
Zambezi, and to Major Bagshawe belongs the honor of their dis- 
covety. 

Lions have become very bold in Makalama. They lie in wait 
for passing natives and pounce on them. Two men, an uncle 
and his nephew, were coming to see Major Bagshawe when a 
lion jumped on the younger man, and raised the top of his skull 
partly off with a stroke of his paw. The uncle courageously beat 
off the lion with a stick and the young man’s wounds were at- 
tended to successfully. 

Our carriers arrived at 8 o’clock, exhausted. Food had already 
been prepared for them; quarters were assigned to them and they 
were soon asleep. 

The following morning, Wednesday, September 20th, we arose 
at five o'clock. It was cold, Massaliwa being some four thousand 
eight hundred feet above sea level. Holy Mass was celebrated, 
to the surprise of many natives who had never seen the Holy 
Sacrifice offered before. 

After breakfast Major Bagshawe got his safari party off, heard 
and settled some difficulties. Then we said good bye as our ways 
were opposite. I watched them all leave along the road through 
the bush and I thought it very courageous and enterprising of 
their party to go on such long journeys through this immense 
district. The youngest children were mere babies, but they en- 
joyed their adventurous life. 

The native path was good for cycling this morning. I passed 
through crackling bush, dry and leafless, a perfect fuel for a fire. 
After more than an hour cycling I went over a ridge, and then 
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the wheel went spinning down by boulders and bush until the 
way got so rough that I had to get off. Looking ahead, I saw in 
front of me the Rift Valley, stretching out a hundred feet below 
to a line of hills running northeast, a few miles away. This was 
the second wall of the valley. What looked like a long sheet of 
watet shone at the base of the hills. In the distance the great 
mountain Ngurui, 9,000 feet high, stood clad in deep violet veils, 
gifts of sun and air and distance. 

In the valley, whilst I was waiting for Father Krieger, I spoke 
with three Wassandawi natives. (These are descendants of the 
bushmen who were among the first people to inhabit Africa.) It 
was instructive to see one of them stretching his bow, pointing 
the arrow and sending it unerringly before him. The man who 
has to depend on his bow and arrow for defence never fires his 
arrows as amateurs do. The two fingers that pull the string to 
bend the bow never touch the arrow. 

As I went to the right towards some large watering holes, pre- 
pared for the cattle that pass by this way from the interior to the 
coast, I met a Boer and a Greek engaged in the cattle trade. The 
Boer had lived all his life on the road, trekking from one point to 
another. He had lost a son during the Great War, and another 
in the fierce fighting which took place at Johannisburg, driving 
off the revolutionaries. His wife had died a few months back. 
He was now tired of the trail, and was about to settle down 
quietly in this part of Africa. As Father Krieger was doubtful 
about his rifle, he took it and aiming at a slender tree some dis- 
tance off, put two bullets in the target unerringly. 

The Greek was taking cattle to the coast, and was waiting here 
at Buruma until the Stock Inspector would grant a pass. Lions 
used to come by the cattle stockade at night on their way to drink 
at the pool, for it was the only water within a great circuit. 

The Stock Inspector arrived to examine the Greek’s cattle. As 
our camp was already pitched at a favorable spot, all came and 
had a cup of tea. The Boer told us a story to show that some 
native doctors have good medicines. He was going on a journey 
and fell ill with great pain in his back, so that he could not get 
on. He consulted a native doctor and the practitioner made six 
incisions in his back, rubbing in a green paste made from the 
leaves of trees. The pain continued. The doctor then rubbed into 
the incisions powdered monkey’s bones. The patient fell into a 
sound sleep, and when he awoke he was cured. 
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All soon separated, each to go his own trail. At half-past one 
a zebra was shot for the carriers, and at once the camp became a 
kitchen. Everyone put meat in circular lumps on stakes, and 
roasted them at great fires. 

Out on the plain, vultures from the air and jackals from the 
bush gathered round what was left of the zebra, and they, too, 
had their feast. It is uncanny to see the great birds coming. 
Nothing is seen in the air at first, then comes a speck, soon a 
bird is discerned, and a few minutes after the animal has fallen, 
not one but several large vultures are hovering over it. Going 
through the plain towards evening we found hundreds of guinea 
fowl, which scurried off quickly before us. A few antelope also 
were seen. 

Two Greeks joined us that night at dinner; they were moving 
down the coast with cattle. This work is not easy, for if a lion 
appeared on the scene the cattle will rush headlong away from 
the danger, and then they are picked up by him, one by one, day 
after day. In a stockade a cow, because it cannot get away, will 
stand and fight a lion which may have jumped in, and at times 
the lion gets the worst of it, gladly getting out again. 

The following morning at sunrise we were off along the floor 
of the Rift Valley, going towards Ngurui, under the guidance of 
two Wanyaturu who knew the country. At first we moved 
through pleasant open bush, then through a great grassy flat, 
where the Tatoga had herds of cattle grazing. A vety strong 
wind blew from the east. After two hours’ marching we reached 
the edge of a long tract of salt country, called by the Tatoga 
Balangda Lalu, which is marked on maps as if it were a lake. We 
crossed this diagonally until we reached the foot of the hills on 
the opposite side, and then we went towards the north, parallel 
to these. No grass grew on this flat. But a thin crust of sand 
lay over it. The wind blew clouds of dust and salt against us, 
until the faces of the black carriers became grey. Herds of zebra 
wete frequently seen. Unaccustomed to travelers, they stopped 
to look at us, or trotted off a short distance by way of precau- 
tion. Large bones of dead giraffe were passed, but as to whether 
the animals fell prey to man or beast, there was no sign left to 
tell. At mid-day we saw a strange effect. Rocks, bushes and 
animals at the other side of the great salt flat were reflected below 
as if in water so that, to the eye, water seemed to cover the ex- 
panse of salt and form a lake. 
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We now entered the country of the Tatoga tribe. Two old 
men came to us and showed us the site for the camp. Our long 
day’s march was at an end. The old men stopped and chatted 
for a while with me whilst Father Krieger went Fh fora shot. At 
sundown a spotted hyena passed the camp on its way to 
a pool for water. He stopped in surprise, then’ went on a 
little, then turned back again as if wondering how the camp had 
sprung up. 

It was a beautiful spot for a camp. Water could be had close 
at hand. A mile away arose the steep western wall of the Rift 
Valley. The valley itself was adorned by nature at this spot with 
a wood of great, widespreading acacia trees, growing a few yards 
apart one from the other. Grass of a rough kind but very nour- 
ishing, grew here abundantly, and the Tatoga, who are a pastoral 
people, had herds of cattle out at pasture. 

During the night there was a complete silence, though we were 
told that the valley would be filled with antelope coming for 
grass and water. 

At sunrise the following morning we started with our guides. 
Two giraffes passed, browsing, through this their home. Soon 
afterwards we met women going to fetch water. They carried the 
water pots on their backs, and not on the heads, as the women 
of other tribes. They had strings of beads about their necks, but 
they wore no ear ornaments. Their dress of skins made them 
look very much like the Masai women. Youngsters brought out 
their cattle and donkeys to graze. 

From a hill we got a good view of Ngurui, rising 9,000 feet 
in the clear air, against the blue sky, with not a break on one side, 
and serrated like a saw on the other. 

Father Krieger, after some stalking, got a gazelle, which de- 
lighted all. Soon afterwards we were at our camping ground, 
neat Akida Magombis. It is one of the windiest spots on earth. 
The natives say that there is a demon on the mountain who raises 
the wind to prevent people getting to the top. Evening came but 
the wind increased, and the tent flapped and strained at its ropes. 
Cattle and sheep were driven into the chief's stockade. In the 
valley below his house were several huts, into which cattle and 
sheep were put for the night through fear of lions. A child was 
heard to cry until its mother came and took the little thing in her 
arms. The sun sank. A huge fire was lighted, around which the 
catriers sat and went to sleep. It was a queer night. For hours 
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I did not sleep, from the noise and rush of the wind, the creaking 
of the ropes and the flapping of the canvas. Then came a dead 
calm almost as uncanny as the wind. Scientists would explain 
the wind through the intense irradiation from the valley, the 
warm air tising up and the cold air from the mountain top rush- 
ing down to take its place, until at dead of night all is reduced 
to the same temperature and there comes a calm. 

On Saturday, September 24th, we made a start before sunrise 
and moved eastward around Ngurui. The morning was cold. A 
lion returning to his lair roared in the forest about us; eland 
grazed on a hill near our path, and through the mimosa trees a 
great giraffe walked. Seen thus, in its natural home, a giraffe is 
a beautiful animal. Trees bore a wealth of blossom, reminding 
one of hawthorn blossoming in May. At eight o'clock a cold fog 
swept over us from the east, and the temperature dropped several 
degrees. Ngurui was cloudless, but straight over it rose a white 
pillar of cloud, which remained there quite conspicuous for an 
hour at least. Traces of rhinoceros Mockded At one place 
the graceful head of an antelope looked at us out of the long 
grass, then it bounded away in fright. At times we passed through 
gtassy flats with some trees and flowers. Once we got into the 
forest and the carriers had to bend low to get’ under branches 
and through lanes. From the forest trees hung long beards of 
lichen. We crossed two rivers running sparkling down from the 
mountain. At mid-day Ndasiwolda, a Tatoga village, was 
reached. Houses were built against hillocks which had been hol- 
lowed out to form a cave and provide additional room. The same 
custom obtains with the neighboring tribe, the Erok. 

Two old men now guided us-on our road a while, for we were 
in doubt. They were most friendly and courteous. Luncheon 
was partaken of and then we walked for another two hours under 
a blazing sun. At last Massogoloda, our objective, appeared in 
the valley at the foot of the hills that form the base of Ngurui, a 
welcome sight, indeed. Just as we got to the last hill, a herd of 
bush-buck rushed across the front of our party, and went off at 
great speed into the woods. 

We slept in houses or “bandas,” as they are termed, that night. 
Hyenas could be heard crying for carrion. One came to our 
camp, and at the door of the carriers’ hut he got a pair of sandals, 
and ate them thongs and all. The sleepers were so exhausted 
with the day's match that they did not hear him cry, but the 
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following morning the, owner was astonished to find his sandals 
gone. 

As it was Sunday all the Catholic attendants assisted at Holy 
Mass. While it was yet early and cold, the Sultan Honda came 
to greet us. We talked a while together, and then he and Father 
Krieger went to see a sick man at his house where I joined them 
afterwards. The ‘‘tembe’” or hut was built of wattles and earth. 
On these were laid a roof of well-beaten earth. The door-way 
was low and the house was none too high, as a person could just 
stand up inside. There were several apartments. One was for 
the children, another for the grain, another for the cattle and 
goats at night. One can imagine how hot such a house must be 
in the morning, after a long night of twelve hours, with no means 
of ventilation, save for the wind that creeps around the door-way 
and through crevices. 

Our host told us of the traditions and the customs of the peo- 
ple. They (the Tatoga) came from a great sea which they 
crossed. (This is probably Lake Nyanza.) They called this sea 
“Dyiringuth.” Their tribe was formerly very numerous, more so 
than all the neighboring tribes put together. This is probably 
correct, as it was owing to pressure from them that the Wafiomi, 
the Wambula and the Burunga came southeast. The Tatoga are 
a Nilotic people related to the Masai, who nevertheless raided 
them for cattle. Still the Masai recognized the relationship, and 
for the declaration of war sent a herald, which they did not do 
when attacking other tribes. 

For garment, they wear a tobe which they throw togalike over 
the right shoulder. A snuff horn is often attached to a corner of 
the garment. Around the neck, collars of many-hued beads are 
worn, and under them is a collar of green grass with a pleasant 
fragrance. The women wear a kilt of goatskin, or calfskin, and 
round the shoulders a cape of the same material. In some cases, 
they wear thin iron rings around their necks and armlets and 
bracelets of iron. 

The chief told us they believe in God (Ngai), who sends them 
rain and cattle. At the beginning of the rainy season they offer 
Him a sacrifice of a black ox or a black sheep. 

The dead also are honored. He showed me a tower made of 
branches of trees and red earth, built over the grave of an old 
man who had died recently. In the side of this conical tower a hole 
had been made through which libations of milk were poured daily 
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to solace the spirit of the dead man in the other world. But if 
the deceased is either old and childless or quite young, the body 
is not buried but thrown away in a desert place to be eaten by 
hyenas. No wonder hyenas are numerous in the country—so 
numerous that the chief asked us to help him rid the land of 
them. 

Their mountain they call ‘‘Hanang,” whilst Ngurui is the name 
given to it by neighboring tribes. It is often hidden in mists 
and but rarely showed itself entirely divested of cloud wreaths. 

The chief, Gida Honda, told me that the real name of his peo- 
ple is Tatoga. The name Mangati, found on old maps and given 
to them by everyone, owes its origin to a peculiar incident. When 
the Germans came to their country first, their guides were men 
who spoke Masai. The Tatoga and Masai were enemies, as the 
latter used to come on cattle raids in Tatoga territory, and the 
guides told the Germans that this tribe was ‘‘mangati’’ or ‘‘enemy.” 
The name Mangati thus came to be written on the Germans’ map 
and the Tatoga people simultaneously had acquired their new 
and opprobrious name. 

_ We had some talks about schools, as this was the object of our 
visit and the purpose of our long journey to the chief's country 
and people. | 

On Monday, leaving our carriers to get some rest, Father 
Krieger and I started off early for Ndatada, in a northerly direc- 
tion. We had to ask our way. An old woman at the first hut we 
reached had never seen a bicycle and asked us to perform on the 
machines. Great was her surprise, many her exclamations as she 
saw how this new contraption worked. Some young men brought 
us to the ‘‘barabara” or main road. They, too, wanted to know 
all about bicycles and a youngster was helped into the saddle, to 
his great delight. 

_ The road led upwards at first to a cone-shaped hill, and then 

down to Ndarada on the Bubu river, which rises here. On 
the way we passed a man bringing home food on donkeys. These 
animals are wonderfully reliable; they go along without guide 
rope or winkers. The driver walks behind and encourages them. 
In the tall grass a little girl, taken unawares, was trying to hide 
from us until we had well passed. 

From the hill over the river we saw the site of our school, 
built there by Father Faller years before. We met the ‘jumbe” 
who spoke to us of his work destroying the habitat of the “‘tse- 
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tse,’ which is coming in and ruining the country by killing the 
cattle. In destructiveness the tse-tse easily ranks with the locust. 

As we had come to see the school site only, we now turned 
back by another route which ran very close to the western hills 
of the Rift valley. For an hour and a half we went by their 
rough bare slopes, where the only trees visible were euphorbia. 
The hamlet of Murmurang was reached, and a stream from the 
hills bearing the long and melodious name ‘‘Murburumanang.” 
We were close to Ngurui again, and to the right of it, in the dis- 
tance, the salt crust of Balangda Lalu shone under the rays of 
the sun and gave the impression that there lay a lake of the 
clearest water. Near the foot of the mountain we turned south- 
east and went up out of the valley. A walking tour in Africa, 
whilst pushing a bicycle along a hilly, sandy road, with a strong 
wind blowing in one’s face in the fierce heat of the equatorial sun, 
is sufficient to make one very irritable. The ascent of the east side 
of the Rift Valley had all these drawbacks for us. Then came the 
summit and a glorious view beyond the valley of Massogoloda, the 
green banks of the Bubu, and blue Narud towering aloft in the 
distance. The descent of the hill was as short and rapid as the 
ascent on the other side had been long and painful. 


That night I was to say goodbye to Gida Honda. He was within 
his stockade. The gate—a peculiar one of heavy planks turning 
curiously about a bar—was down. One of the planks was lifted 
up and I entered. The chief was in conversation with a sick 
tribesman. His wives were looking after the goats and cattle, 
settling them down for the night. They were secure, for the 
stockade was strong and high, at least nine feet. Yet leopards 
have leapt over it to get at the goats and suck their blood. The 
chief and I chatted a while in the moonlight. A sick child 
coughed and cried at the doorway. The women came and went 
within the stockade. One had her baby on her back. The chief 
came with me through the gateway and accompanied me for a 
few paces on my road; we shook hands and parted. 

This chief, Gida Honda, showed clearly his Hamitic blood. 
His features were regular, not at all negroid. He wore a short 
well-groomed beard turning grey. He was about five feet eight 
inches in height, thin, wiry and bore himself well. A deep sense 
of humor marked his conversation and outlook on life. Some 
time later he came to see us at the Kondoa mission and we be- 
came well acquainted. 
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Owing, no doubt, to our long bicycle ride, I slept so well that 
I did not-even hear the hyenas. At four o'clock we were up. 
Camp life in the wilds is not without its charms, until one has 
to hustle out into the darkness and face the raw wind that her- ~ 
alds the approaching dawn. 

The forest was still; zebra and wild beast were grazing quietly 
as we passed close to them. But the terrible scourge of cattle, 
the tse-tse, was there and every season drawing closer to the herd 
of the Tatoga. The people were to be pitied, for the fly meant 
famine, unless they turned to agriculture. 

The road followed a series of wooded heights, beyond which 
the sun rose and made all smile. It was pleasant to plod along, 
far from civilization, its worries, its hurry and, in a word, its 
slavery. Here could be felt the sweetness. of God’s creation, 
drawing one irresistibly to the simple life. 

After two hours of cycling we reached a clearing in the for- 
est, where Warangi were beginning to settle. A well-built, 
bearded man came to the door of a hut and offered us a drink 
of milk. We accepted and his daughter went to milk the cow. 
He brought us small stools outside the house, where the milk 
was given us in a calebasse. This Mrangi had a large family. 
He told us the names of all his children, but he could not count 
them. When I asked him again, he went over all the names a 
second time, but he could not give me their number. He had 
really a fine family of seven children. The two elder girls were 
grinding millet on the verandah. The eldest boy was out herding 
the cattle. The children had strange names. One was called 
‘Kazi,’ because the father was out at work when the child was 
born. Another was named ‘‘Kisesi,” or rafters, because the parent 
was cutting rafters for the roof when the baby came. 

A short ride from this house brought us to our camping ground 
at Salanga. Pushing through the bush for a half-hour we reached 
more open ground in the forest, and there we decided to camp. 
Father Krieger went off with his rifle and a guide. His rifle 
cracked and a fine roan antelope fell. It struggled to its feet 
again, tan a mile to a sheltered nook beneath the shadow of 
great boulders and there got its final blow. . As the beautiful eyes 
glazed appealingly and the breast heaved in convulsions, one felt 
it was cruel to slay. 

A Mohammedan wanted to cut the animal’s throat so that he 
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might eat the meat. Another native wanted the tail, which is 
employed by sorcerers. 

Evening came on quietly in the forest glade. A small red 
antelope came to feed on the opposite hill. With head erect it 
stood between some bushes, a splendid picture in the full light of 
the dying sun. The moon was young and sank soon. Fires 
blazed out brightly under the forest trees, where the antelope 
meat was being roasted by the carriers. The night was quiet; 
the only noise that could be heard were the calls of antelope. 
Dew fell on the long grass. The stars arose and passed in their 
glory until Orion was nearly overhead, when I awoke and found 
it was time to proceed. The camp stirred slowly; yet all was 
ready when dawn lighted up the forest. Then the loads were 
hoisted and a start was made. 

The road was a good one for an hour and a half; then we had 
to climb a long hill for three quarters of an hour. This was fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of a hilarious, precipitous descent into the 
Uaso valley. There Sultan Salim welcomed us to a cup of tea, 
and asked discreet questions as to the news of the day. We bade 
him goodbye before the great heat of the day came, and in an 
hour reached the mission. But as we knew that this long journey 
would be too much for the carriers, we left word that they were 
to pass the night at the Sultan’s and come on the following morn- 
ing. 

That evening Father Simon began the annual retreat for the 
Christians and the catechumens, extending over four days. After 
the closing Mass, the blessing of His Holiness the Pope was 
given to these dark children of his, whom he loves so well and 
to whom he sends his sons and daughters of more favored lands 
that they, too, may have all that our divine religion brings of 
graces and blessings, and, in addition, Christian civilization, the 
best that the old world can give. 

In the afternoon Father Krieger and I went off on donkeys to 
make a search for rock pictures. On seeing the photos shown by 
Major Bagshawe, Father Krieger remembered having heard of 
such painting years before. He made inquiries and found a man 
who said he knew where they were. But at the appointed time 
he failed to meet us and we started without him, making for the 
line of hills to the northwest of Kondoa. We found a young 
man who, as a boy, had seen pictures on the last hill of the 
range. On our arrival there he could not see them, but we de- 
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termined to look around and before long Father Krieger found 
a series of figures. They were painted under a ledge on the face 
of a huge rock. One was clearly a hyena, beautifully designed. 
Another figure was that of a dog. A third represented either a 
gitaffe or some prehistoric animal. Other figures represented 
human beings, it seemed to me, but they were badly executed. 

These pictures may be classed with those of the Cro-Magnon 
pictures in Dordoigne, France. The rock paintings found in the 
caves there are perfect in execution in some cases; the hyena as 
seen here at Kondoa could not rank with them. The figures of 
men could better be compared with the drawings of people who 
preceded the Cro-Magnons. The rock pictures that we found 
were wonderfully preserved, in spite of the torrential rains that 
beat on them and the equatorial sun that has burned on them 
for centuries. How long they have been there no one can tell. 
Not being authorities in the matter, we sent a note to Major Bag- 
shawe, the only expert in the country. The following evening 
he came with Mr. Moulton, his assistant officer, and examined 
them. To his delight he found them to be real Bushmen pic- 
tures, and thus his discovery of a month before was confirmed. 
The Bushmen in their long wanderings had left these paintings 
on their line of march. Major Bagshawe and Father Simon dur- 
ing the following months discovered several other lots in the 
mountains about and photographs of them were taken. ; 

I wondered what the coloring was made of that could with- 
stand sun and rain for so long. A few months later I came 
actoss an explanation offered by the Rev. Father Porte, O.M.I., 
missionary among the Bushmen: 

‘The women of this tribe are not insensible to vanity. They 
cook a certain stone and reduce it to powder by grinding it on a 
rock with a round stone. They mix this with grease and thus 
get a pomade of red-ochre with which they paint themselves. In 
some districts they prefer for this purpose a kind of mushroom, 
the ‘jous,’ which gives a beautiful red powder. Added to the 
rich grease, this paint becomes indelible. The Bushmen made 
use of it to paint in caves, on thousands of stones, the story of 
the chase, their wars, their joys and tribulations. After several 
centuries the color has turned a little brown, but the paint resists 
so well that it seems to have penetrated into the stone.” 

The rocks on which we found these paintings gave a splendid 
view of the plain on both sides of the hills. It was evidently 
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a point of observation -for Bushmen who lived on game. Whilst 
waiting, one or other drew these figures which so interest us. 
They have left no other trace but these pictures to tell us of a 
great intellectual gift. Man’s powers are in advance of his 
means. Whenever a little light is let in on prehistoric eras, we 
find man constituted as now, whether he be caveman, lakeman 
or bushman. Some surmises about them are as far off the mark 
as would have been theirs about the twentieth century man. 

From this Bushman’s shelter I now had begun to turn back, 
for I had come to the end of the outward journey. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOMEWARDS 


riers and mending bicycles, we left Kondoa at 2.30. The 

sun was declining and not so hot as at mid-day. The ~ 
Liwali enjoying his liberty bade us goodbye and jumped up 
from the stone seat at his door, where he was lying. The road 
was familiar, but the western sun lighted it up so that it seemed 
strange to me. Ngurui, in the Mangati land, towered high in 
the heavens, but was veiled in a light mist. Four young Warangi 
scampered after Father Krieger and held a running conversation 
with him as they sped after his bicycle. 

From a hill we had a last look at Kondoa. Beyond, the white 
sand of the Bubu, a tier of hills rose and in the middle of the 
last slope three white houses stood out against the dull grey 
grass. 

The next hill was long; it took us almost an hour to reach the 
top. Then darkness came over the land. Night, such an enemy 
to the traveler in Africa, overtook us; the woods seemed lonely; 
the mountains were unfamiliar. Yet the road was good and 
allowed a fine speed. Then a hut loomed up. We had arrived 
at Kwa Simbo, our camping ground. At seven o'clock the porters 
came in and in the darkness the tent was put up. The wind rose 
out of the forest and beat on the canvas, tearing at the ropes, 
uprooting their pegs. But after a while all held, by dint of rec- 
tifying errors and hard hammering. The cook then burned his 
hand badly, and, to make matters worse, held it up in the cool 


Meese 16TH. After a good deal of trouble getting car- 
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breeze to ease the aching pain. Flour was put on and a bandage 
of lint soaked in alcohol was applied. This helped the patient 
considerably. Relieved of his duties, he directed the operations 
of his assistant. 

We got to bed late, but happily the wind died down except for 
fitful gusts at long intervals. This made sleep possible until half 
past three, when we had to rise and face the road again. Rain 
fell slightly. A warm breakfast was welcome, on this cold height, 
and fitted one out for the day’s work. It was a magnificent ride. 
The road turned by rocky summits where huge boulders and can- 
delabra acacias stood up side by side. The road led downwards 
through open bush, silent except for the flight of birds and the 
running of grouse through the undergrowth. At Mtonia, ele- 
phants could be heard trumpeting on the nearest hill co the north. 
This appeared to be a favorite haunt of theirs. Whilst I looked 
towards the elephants, a gazelle, unseen by me, was looking on 
in surprise, whilst it did not perceive Father Krieger coming up 
silently behind on his bicycle. 

Among these huge boulders an unknown artist in the long ago 
left fine drawings of an eland and a zebra on a rock. One of the 
missionaries seeking a night’s rest in a cave found them some 
years ago. 

At eight o'clock I reached Kwa Mtoro, an Islam settlement. 
Beyond Kwa Mtotro, at a mile’s distance, is the mission of Ussan- 
dawi, a sturdy growth of fourteen years, conspicuous on a hill. 
Some fifteen hundred Catholics belong to this mission, with 
twenty schools and hundreds of pupils. The people are quite 
distinct from neighboring tribes. They are akin to the Bushmen 
and came in the second wave of African immigration. In former 
days they lived in peace with the Burenge, Warangi and Wafiomi. 
They fought the Massai and dispersed them. ‘‘Why do you talk 
of the Massai as if you were afraid of them?” said an old man 
to a younger one some time ago. He fixed an arrow in his bow 
and then went on graphically: ‘In my days we thought as much 
of them as that.” Whereupon he let go the arrow and transfixed 
a hen. 

It is considered a grievous insult to strike a man or a boy. 
Animals are beaten, they say, not men. 

Their language struck me as most peculiar. I was interested 
and asked Father Lemble, in charge of this mission, to explain, 
for he is a master. (There are only three Europeans who have 
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learned this tongue, and two of them are priests.) The lan- 
guage has no resemblance to any other in the country. Gestures 
replace many words and turns of expression. The accent and 
the tone of voice form two other difficulties. There are three 
clicks in the language, as in Zulu. One is formed by keeping 
the tongue against the gums, above the front teeth, making a 
sound as drivers do when urging on a horse. It is represented 
by C. Cike—come. Another is made by drawing the breath in, 
whilst the tongue is kept against the front teeth, as people in 
western Europe do to express dissatisfaction with something. 
The sound is represented by X as in Xo—road. The third click 
is a palatal one, and is represented by G. There are no classifica- 
tions for nouns as in all Bantu languages. 

Father Lemble, Father Krieger and I left the mission on 
Thursday morning. The first part of the journey was pleasant 
cycling, though the road was somewhat sandy. It led by rough 
hills, bare and burned with the long summer heat. Houses were 
numerous, the best indication that the country was fertile. We 
crossed several dried-up rivers, and then left the Saranda road. 
The path got rough and there was great danger of getting punc- 
tures. We went through a dry river bed and so on to a school. 
The children were awaiting us. Mothers and babes, youths and 
boys had come to the morning session and were glad of a break 
in the routine proceedings. Several of the youngsters ran ahead 
of us and kept on for an hour. My tires were becoming quite 
worn after their five hundred miles of hard use. A boy took 
some bark from a tree and bound up a part of the tire that was 
ready to break. An Akida welcomed us within his stockade and 
offered us milk. The houses in this district are larger. Several 
families may find accommodations within the same stockade. 
All about the house runs a verandah, which faces on a rectangu- 
lar courtyard, except at the point where the cattle come and go to 

asture, 

At half-past nine we began to go down the volcanic stairs 
that separate the plateau of Ussandawi and Kondoa Irangi from 
the Ugogo steppe. This could be seen stretching away for miles 
southwards to tiny spots on the horizon, which were hills. To 
the west appeared a long range of hills, where other stairs led to 
the plateau above. There are three or more of these volcanic 
stairs, leading upwards to the upper regions. ‘There is one above 
the Massai plain, and another going from the Rift valley to the 
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Turu plateau, whilst still another leads from the Massai steppe to 
Ufiomi. : 

Going down the last of these stairs was a difficult matter. 
Boulders and loose stones strewed the ground all around beneath 
the mimosa bushes, which covered the hill sides. I stumbled 
and struggled with the bicycle, slipped some distance, only to be 
brought up with a shock. Here and there were stone offerings, 
made by travelers for their preservation from dashing their feet 
against stones, and to recall to their memory the wives sitting 
peacefully at home. 

We finally got down to a level country and were now nearly a 
thousand: feet lower than at Ussandawi. The heat was conse- 
quently greater and when I reached camp I was quite pleased 
to be out of the sunlight. I sent back my bicycle at once to 
Father Lemble who had broken the chain of his a mile back. This 
presaged a bad day for the morrow. : 

The evening was spent pulling thorns out of the tires and re- 
pairing. By sundown the work was done. The cattle came 
home into the yard where we wete working. Then the women 
of the household came and milked the cows. They did not take 
a stool but kept standing and milked into the narrow neck of a 
native bottle adorned with beads. The cows in. this country 
have little milk, especially at this season. 

The horizon was ablaze with glorious saffron light which the 
sun, now out of sight, left in its train. The Wagogo, into whose 
territory we had come, have a curious legend to the effect that 
the sun thus comes every day to visit his wife, the moon, and then 
goes back to the east, over a high bridge erected in the sky, but 
invisible to men. October nights are the clearest in the tropics; 
not a cloud was in the sky this night to dim the clear light of the 
stars. 

We retired early and rose the following morning at three. The 
Catholic Wassandavi, from the district on all sides of the Bubu, 
came to confession and received holy communion at the early 
morning Mass. Then we had breakfast as the glimmering dawn 
appeared and started as the horizon began to glow at the rapid 
approach of the sun. We went slowly through the forest that 
stretched along the banks of the Bubu. A large family of baboons 
ran off before us, crying angrily; one carried a big red fruit in his 
mouth. ‘The little ones took care to gallop alongside of the big 
members. Royal palms were met here by the river side. It was 
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a pleasant ride, for it was still cool, and trees and bushes on 
either side of us had all the freshness of morn. 

But once beyond the Bubu, the road grew bare and ran be- 
tween fields where millet had been reaped. The road becoming 
hotter, I tried to make better speed but the wind and the sand 
kept me back. The sun grew hot with a scorching heat. Tongue 
and lips and palate became so dry that the skin began to lift off. 
Then the last hills at Ibahi, with sand so deep as to prevent 
cycling, were encountered and lengthened the torture by a half 
hour or more. At last beyond a hill, the mission appeared with 
its white walls and thatched roof. The temperature was 95 de- 
grees F. in the shade, whilst for weeks before we had been ac- 
customed to 72 degrees at the highest. 

The Ibahi mission was established for the Wagogo people who 
are made up of nine tribes. They are mainly agricultural peo- 
ple and well-to-do. This can be gauged from the fact the mar- 
fiage price of a wife is ten cows. 

The people are not tall, but sturdy, yet lithe. They are of 
Bantu stock and follow their common customs closely. They have 
a great love for their children. Twins are welcomed as much as 
other children and not put to death. The greatest compliment 
one can pay to a mother here, as at Ussandawi, is to praise her 
child. The children looked well nourished, for this was a year 
of plenty. In 1916 and 1919 they suffered terribly from famine 
and influenza. At one school that had an enrollment of a hun- 
dred and thirty children in 1918, there were now only thirty. 
Whole families had been carried off and the district of Saranda 
was quite desolate. 

The Wagogo say that their first chief lived at Nganda, a hill 
to the west and at the extremity of the district. At his feet he 
beheld this fruitful land, with a lake offering a bounteous water 
supply. He attacked the people who then lived here and con- 
quered them. The remnants were absorbed by the Wagogo, 
though they are still somewhat distinct. 

The Wagogo follow the customs of the Massai. They imitate 
their way of dressing and do up their hair in pigtail fashion, like 
the Olmoran or warriors. The evil custom of free love is fol- 
lowed, too, by many young men, as among some Massai. 

Sunday, October 22nd. This morning the small church was 
well filled with Christians, fathers and mothers, young boys and 
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gitls. The Church of Ibahi seems well established and will 
increase unless some terrible blow of war or famine destroys it. 
Some forty people received holy communion. 

The heat on this great plain is even more intense than on the 
coast. Here the temperature is 95 degrees F. or over, whilst at 
the coast it reaches 90 degrees during this month and the fol- 
lowing. 

The Wagogo build large bomas, where five or six families 
dwell together. A rich man welcomes other families. He gives 
them cows to care for. They get the milk and butter but must 
tend the cattle, bring them to pasture and to water and back to 
the stockade at night. 

In the evening we went up the great hill behind the mission, 
and from a flat rock on its summit we viewed the land. It 
stretched away on all sides to mountains rimming the horizon. 
The plain is vast and fertile though now dried up by the pitiless 
sun. The Bubu river passes through it from north to south, and 
finding no outlet to the Indian Ocean, it gets lost in this wide 
basin. The river bed was dried up and sandy, and twice only 
have I seen water in its course from the head, one hundred and 
fifty miles away, to this plain. Yet in the rainy season it is a 
raging torrent, and woe betide anyone caught in its swirling 
waters. The sand becomes quicksand and sucks down the help- 
less one who tries to cross. The waters fill it with a terrific rush 
and catch at times reckless people who dare to pass. 

On Tuesday morning we were all up at four. The start was 
made at sunrise. A bottle cut up my front tire, which I re- 
gretted as it had done good work and stood the wear of five 
hundred miles. 

We boarded the train at eight o'clock. At first the road ran 
through parched upland, then a fertile valley was reached. Here 
green grass was springing up. Mountains enclosed it in the east 
and along this slope the train seemed to crawl with difficulty. 
Then lightning fell over the mountain and the rain came down. 
It was the beginning of the lesser rains (mvuli) in these regions. 
The houses were built on hillocks in the valleys we passed, as if 
at times the low lying land was flooded with heavy rain. Some 
houses were circular, the old tribal form; othets-were rectangular, 
denoting coast influences. At one station the police officer took 
his camera to snap the crowd of native onlookers. One of the 
crowd left the group for fear of being photographed; was it ex- 
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cessive shyness or a guilty conscience? When the camera was 
being folded, he returned to his place. 

Darkness came down as we entered a great plain and moved at 
twenty miles an hour towards Morogoro. At half-past eight we 
reached the station and climbed in the moonlight a mile of hill 
to the mission. 

The following morning I saw the surroundings. The hill rose 
above a plain which stretched out to a distant horizon where 
scattered at intervals were volcanic hills, rounded by time and 
weather. Behind the mission rose a great peak towering up to 
a height of six thousand feet. It went sheer up but was clothed 
with trees and grass, which gave it a pleasing aspect. 

The mission work went on quietly beneath its shadow, form- 
ing children’s hearts to the image of God. Nuns from southern 
isles were there, tending with the love of mothers these children 
rescued from paganism. A bishop, tall and alert, with hair and 
beard turning grey through the stress of thirty years of tropical 
mission life, was there in council with several priests, considering 
new ways of extending Christ’s Church. He had tasted imprison- 
ment and the pains of exile, but his heart was undaunted. So 
God’s work goes on and Africa is being brought silently by heroic 
apostles into His Church. 

The next day the train brought us to Dar-es-Salaam, which I 
had not seen since the war. A ship sailed for Tanga, a few days 
later, and I availed myself of it to get home. 


CHAPTER XIV 


TANGA 


grees south of the Equator. Its white houses are set in the 

palms as in a foil, giving the town a most graceful appear- 
ance. So it looked to me from the deck of the Dongola in 
August, 1917, as it steamed in to put down some sick natives. 
Five years later I came to it from the interior. The cold air of 
Kilima-njaro during a long journey had given way to the warm 
air of the coast belt. The train ran for hours by the foot of the 
Usambara mountains, called by Vasco de Gama, Sierra San 
Rafael, as his ship, the San Rafael, had run aground in sight of 
them. It was now the month of June, and the vast steppe on 


als .NGA stands on,the shores of a small deep bay, a few de- 
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one side, and rubber and sisal plantations on the other, were 
green after an unprecedented rainy season. The air became 
heavy, the heat humid and oppressive. Night came down, and 
the train passed the last coco trees and stopped at the station. 
I stepped out into the darkness filled with the incessant noise of 
innumerable insects, through which ran the high piercing note 
of the cigale. 

Passing through and across regular streets, short cutting through 
a palm grove I reached the mission house at Chungani above the 
sea. A few yards below, the waves rolling gently in were idly 
lapping on the beach, their force all spent. The next morning 
I went there to the end of the bay, and saw towards the south and 
the east beyond the harbor mouth the Indian Ocean stretching 
out unlimited to the horizon where sky and water meet. 

Tanga became known to the world during the war, for it was 
the scene of a fierce battle in which many gallant men fell. The 
thunder of naval guns, the boom of field pieces, the crack of ma- 
chine guns were heard for two days, then passed. In 1916, again 
it was the scene of a short fight. The war has passed off like a 
thunderstorm, for every human crisis comes to an end and com- 
metce is seeking, here as elsewhere, to run in wonted channels. 

Tanga is a cosmopolitan town, where Indians, Europeans, and 
Arabs meet and trade in the home of the African. A thousand 
years ago it was the site of a Bantu village most probably, just 
as one meets them scattered here and there to-day. Arabs came 
and occupied it, as they found in the bay good anchorage for their 
dhows and protection from the monsoons. Then also peace in 
Africa was thought preferable to war in Arabia. It was found 
good also as a halting place for the dhows, which sailed from 
Arabia to Safala, to get the gold of Tombawa. It was this gold 
trace which caused many towns to be founded and to thrive. 
Some wealthy Arab built houses of stone which stand to the 
present day, but they are few and far apart in several towns, 
which shows that the intervening dwellings were of wattle and 
mud. 

The native village of Tanga is a half mile distant from the 
modern town. The houses are rectangular; the walls are of 
branches covered with earth, the four-sided roofs being made 
from palm branches. Formerly the only opening was a door; 
now there are small windows also closed with shutters. 

The Swahalis of Tanga remain attached to the Sumite sect of 
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Mohammedanism. In the slave trading days, they had besides 
the lawful wife three legal concubines, a practice which is dying 
out due to economic pressure. The Swahalis, though partly of 
Arab blood, have the thick hair of the negro. The flat nose and 
thick lips are found evetywhere. 

A number of pagan beliefs and superstitions are found among 
these coast dwellers. They believe in the practices of the sor- 
cerer, “mganga.” They try to find out the future by divination. 
They wear amulets and chains against the dangers of their envir- 
onment. Like the pagan Romans of old, they fear the evil eye. 
They have kept the cult of their ancestors and consult the prin- 
cipal ones among them under the name of ‘“‘mzimu,” or tree- 
dwelling spirits. Gifts are offered to them by the passers-by. A 
fruit, a vegetable or a leaf is thus placed before the home of 
mzimu. 

As these people were in the days of the Portuguese discov- 
ety, so they are now. All their centuries of Islam civilization 
do not show the least progress. Immobility denotes the state 
of East Africa, as is true of every country that came under the 
influence of Mohammedanism. Now only, since the advent of 
European powers, ate signs of progress becoming visible. Hap- 
pily for Africa, this religion, in spite of unique opportunity of 
a thousand years, has spread but little south of the Equator. 
Without the sword it has shown itself almost powerless to gain 
adherents. 

Boys are circumcised on reaching the age of reason. Women 
are freer here than in Mohammedan countries. They are not 
veiled. But a wife may not walk beside her husband; she must 
follow him. Neither is she allowed to sit down at the dinner- 
mat opposite him to eat her food. Her principal wotk is cook- 
ing, washing, gardening and the making of the earthen utensils 
necessaty for the household. She dresses in a long cloth which 
passes under her arms and descends from the armpits to the 
knees. Education is supposed not to be good for women, nor do 
they go to the mosque more than once a yeat. 

The husband helps his wife in the field. He fishes, minds 
the cattle, does some trading and acts as carrier. It is his duty 
also to build the house. 

A peculiar usage, taken over from the Persians, is the obsery- 
ance of the solar year of 365 days. All heavy work ceases some 
days before New Year’s. On the morning of the feast day, the 
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fires are allowed to go out; ashes are brought to a cross roads or 
to the seashore; they are mixed with a little water and the sides 
of the houses are then sprinkled. New fires are then lighted, if 
possible, by the friction of two sticks. Incense is burned and 
cakes are placed on the tombs of the ancestors. The people bathe 
in the sea and come back in procession, with garlands around 
their necks. These garlands are placed over the doorways. 

The temperature at Tanga will never go beyond 90 degrees 
F., nor descend below 72 degrees in the cold season. 

The principal crops are rice, maize, sugar-cane and coco-nuts. 
Copra is made from these and sold in Zanzibar. Coir-rope is 
made from the husks. It is said that more than fifty articles are 
obtained by the natives from the coco-nut palm trees. It is 
hard to imagine what would happen if the palm tree were to 
disappear from the coast. In the Tanga harbor one may see 
several kinds of native dhows, as well as two kinds of dug-out 
canoes. One has no outriggers and is called ‘“‘mtumbwi.” The 
other is narrower and has outriggers, which are necessary for 
its stability as it sails at great speed. It is called “ngalawa.” 

The language of this people, Swahili, is spoken along the coast 
to a depth of ten miles or so from the Juba river to Cape Del- 
gado. It is an agglutinant language. The signs indicative of 
the tenses, as well as the pronouns, are all joined up to the root 
to make one word. Swahili itself belongs to the great group of 
Bantu languages which extend over all South Africa, from a line ~ 
between Zanzibar and the Cameroons, if we except the country 
of the Bushmen and the Hottentots, as well as those parts occu- 
pied by the Massai, the Wafiomi, the Mangati and the Burunge 
tribes. In recent times Swahili has become a lingua franca, be- 
ing spoken or understood in most tribes from the coast to the 
Belgian Congo. Even at the Stanley Falls there is a group, emi- 
grated from Zanzibar, who speak it as their mother-tongue. 

. In the last decade of the nineteenth century, the Catholic 
Church, ever untiring and patient, again sent her priests to found 
a station at Tanga. It was done. White buildings look down 
over the ocean through a palm grove. The chapel is small, and 
does not hold a quarter of the people, as the numbers of the 
faithful are growing. This year we have had seventy-two bap- 
tisms. On Sunday mornings there is a congregation that would 
delight the heart of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Three con- 
tinents are represented: Asia sends its Goans, whose ancestors 
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were won to the faith already two, three and four centuries 
back. Europe sends its French and Irish and Italians, now and 
then an English or a Scotch officer. All the tribes from the great 
lakes of Nyassa, Tanganyika, Nyanza to the Indian Ocean are 
represented. Nearly all these Europeans, Goans and Africans 
may be written down as nomads, like the Massai on the great 
steppe, for none have a lasting home here. When their fortune 
is made, or the term of their engagement comes to an end, off 

they go. 

Labor has been revolutionized within the last thirty years. 
Since the Arabs took possession of the country, a thousand years 
ago, slaves did all the work, up to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tuty. Then slavery was abolished, though I do not think that 
slavery was ever harsh among the coast-dwellets. Voluntary 
workmen must now be found. They are got easily enough for 
alluring wages. Most of them come from the interior to find 
work on the large sisal plantations on the coast. Many of them 
are Christians before they come. Others become converted after 
their arrival. The Ufipa plateau, a thousand miles away, furnishes 
the greater number of those who have already been won over to 
the Faith by the White Fathers. This continual intercourse be- 
tween every part of the territory is rapidly changing the face of 
the land, affecting tribes, chiefs and customs alike. The change 
is sometimes good but oftentimes detrimental. 

The missionary work at Tanga consists in teaching these 
strangers from the interior through the medium of Swahili, which, 
being a Bantu language, is rapidly acquired by these Bantu peo- 
ples. They rank as catechumens for two years, learn the Chris- 
tian doctrine and the practice of Christian virtue. Then they 
ate baptized but continue taking instruction until they ate con- 
firmed. Many an accident may interrupt the course of their in- 
struction. They may lose their employment and return home, 
they may fall seriously ill, and then receive baptism at once, on 
condition that they will continue their Christian formation if they 
recover. Others may meet some evil influence and be lost for a 
time. But once they have followed the instructions for a while, 
they never leave off altogether. The greatest danger comes from 
Islam, for the vast majority of the natives in the town are 
Mohammedans. 

During the year there have been seventy-nine baptisms. This 
has increased the number of the Christian community to over three 
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hundred for the town. Some of the people are frequent com- 
municants. In all, the number of Holy Communions during the 
year in this nascent Catholic center was two thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty. 

Ten received the sacrament of confirmation. The reception of 
this sacrament is much more impressive in a certain way than in 
Catholic countries of Europe and America. - You feel that these 
neophytes are up against difficulties which beset them from all 
sides. There is the indifference of some Europeans who do not 
set a good example; there is the influence of their pagan rela- 
tives, perhaps dragging them back; there is hostility and attempts 
at perversion on the part of the sects. The pagan past appeals 
to them; the beauty of a thoroughly Christian society is as yet 
unknown to them. Yet, aided by the grace of God, they pro- 
fess Jesus Christ openly before men. The Holy Ghost is. given 
them to help and strengthen them in this struggle, which 1s 
changing the face of Africa, as Europe was changed. It is im- 
pressive to see a little church in Africa filled to overflowing with 
Christians of different nationalities—British, Italian, Greek; of 
different races—Indians, Africans, Europeans, whilst the Holy 
Ghost is given with anointing the imposition of hands, as at 
Samaria and Ephesus. They may not be called upon to lay down 
their lives for the Faith like the Blessed Martyrs of Uganda, but 
they have to profess Christ in a world that knows Him not. 
Thank God, so very few have failed and looked back. Their 
fidelity is a miracle of grace. 


CHAPTER XV 
REOPENING UFIOMI MISSION 


N NoveMBER some young priests arrived at Tanga. One of 
1: these was to accompany Father Simon, who had been very ill 

with fever, to resume mission work among the Wafiom1. 
There were two routes, one by the steppe which would have been 
preferable, had there been water in the river beds, but as the 
lesser rainy season had not yet well set in, we could not be sure 
of finding water. The other route was by way of Dar-es-Salaam 
and the central railway line. A shorter distance through the 
steppe would bring us to a well-watered country. So we chose 
this second way. 
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We embarked on the Dumra on November 27th and arrived 
after sundown at Zanzibar. The sea was calm save near the Pemba 
channel. The following morning, though the sea was rough in 
the harbor, we transferred all our luggage to a ship which was 
sailing at once for Dar-es-Salaam. At two o'clock we entered 
that port and landed. Two trains, each week, leave the capital 
for the interior. We were fortunate enough to get one the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Rain, which began to fall as we got to the train, continued for 
several hours. The country near Dar-es-Salaam seemed peculiarly 
bare. The train ran through a desert land, where nothing but 
a waste of bush met the eye. We passed near a large bridge 
which had been blown up by the Germans in 1916. 

At six o'clock we reached the first important station on the 
tailway, Mrogoro. Several passengers got off here and we con- 
tinued on almost alone. After dinner we went to bed and slept 
in spite of the old enemy, the mosquito. The morning came and 
the air was quite cold as we had by now ascended to an altitude 
of five thousand feet. At Dodoma we looked for our carriers, 
but there was no sign of them, and we continued on to the next 
station which has a Catholic mission in its vicinity. It was Sun- 
day morning and we celebrated Mass on arrival at the Bahi 
church. A young Irish priest was waiting there for porters, to 
go farther inland to a station fifty miles distant. We all had to 
wait for several days before we could hire a sufficient number of 
carriers to handle our baggage. The tribesmen of this place, 
the Wagogo, were vety warlike forty years ago. They do not 
like the work of carrying loads and undertake it unwillingly. 
Even when they do agree to handle baggage, they are slow and 
easily tired and delay the party. 

Father Simon took fever on Monday which kept him in bed 
several days. On Wednesday the porters came, so we deter- 
mined to start on the morrow. At half-past five, as dawn was 
beginning to light up the country, we started. But it had rained 
heavily and the road was bad. Father McCarthy's bicycle sunk 
heavily into the sand and had to be changed. While waiting at 
a native Christian village for the other one to reach us from the 
station, we sat down and talked to the chief and his sons. Sev- 
eral families were living within his stockade. Mothers came out 
with their babies and danced them up and down in the warm 
sunshine. After a while the chief said that the bicycle was com- 
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ing, ridden by a servant of the mission. I could see nothing for 
a while through the many trees, but at last perceived a form 
coming and going, hidden now by trees and again appearing. I 
wondered at the keen sight of these men. 

The sun was now stronger. Gradually the heat and the exer- 
tions of the journey tired us out. When we reached the Bubu 
fiver we sat down and took a luncheon of bread and tea. A 
number of men and women came to the river. This water is 
good and seems to be filtered by passing down through the sand. 

At one o'clock we mounted our bicycles again. I pitied 
Fathers McCarthy and Ulmer, for their first day in the bush was 
along one. Two hours cycling brought us to a new path leading 
across the river. We became aware now that we had missed 
another smaller path, which would have shortened our journey 
by two hours, and which ran along the left bank of the river 
the whole time. Not wanting, however, to turn back after com- 
ing this far, we kept on going towards the river. A violent 
storm broke suddenly and rain fell in torrents. We sought 
refuge in a native’s house that was spotlessly clean. After an 
hour or so, though it was still raining, we proceeded on our way, 
as once the afternoon is advanced in Africa, one does not care 
to delay so that the camping ground be reached before night- 
fall. Else in a strange country one is exposed to real danger 
from wild animals. For two hours we held on through the 
forest, on the right bank of the Bubu. The rain continued for 
a long time and we were drenched On a native path which is 
not always clear of obstacles, the half burned stump of a tree 
caused Father Ulmer to fall heavily, but happily without in- 
jury. Then we went astray and had to cycle fast for an hour 
through forest and bush. By sundown we were lucky to come 
upon a lone hut, newly built, from which a path led to the chief's 
house where I had stayed for a day, fifteen months before. The 
cows had just been milked, so we got a refreshing drink, ate some 
bread and then continued on to a newly built school-house, on 
the other side of the river. But from this inhabited district sev- 
eral Christians had come to meet us, and we had no difficulty in 
finding our way. A cheering fire was blazing at the school- 
house. Father Lemble had sent out provisions and given in- 
structions to have tea ready for us. After a good wash and a 
change of clothes, we sat down to a late dinner. Fathers 
McCarthy and Ulmer, however, were so exhausted that they had 
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little appetite for food: The blazing fire invited to a pleasant 
chat but sleep was more urgent still. 

Scarcely any rain had fallen for months, but during the night 
it rained for hours. I awoke at midnight when drops of rain 
began to fall on my bed through the leaky roof. After changing 

. my place to a dry spot, I went out to see about the rest of the 
party. The carriers and other natives came into the house from 
the fire which was dying out under the heavy rain. The young 
missionaries were sound asleep and did not stir. But Father 
Simon had to do as I did, for the rain pierced through the new 
roof just over his bed. 

At five o'clock we were up and were glad to see that the rain 
had ceased. Mass was offered but breakfast was not over be- 
fore the rain came down again It continued until near ten 
o'clock, when we started on the day’s journey. This was un- 
usually late and when the sun broke through the clouds we suf- 
fered from the heat. A low mountain had to be crossed. Once 
on top we tried to cycle, but the sand was too deep and impeded 
the running of the machines. The forest was dripping with the 
morning’s rain; the deadwood was throwing out that peculiar 
odor which can be noticed after rain in a forest. Fresh green 
leaves seemed to grow visibly. 

A short descent along the mountain-side brought us to a large 
sandy river bed, which we crossed. Beyond it at a chief's hut 
we rested a while. 

Again we pushed on for an hour, and went through a pass 
across a hill. The sun’s heat was intense here, and one went on 
only because the journey had to be finished. Beautiful clear 
waters, still like crystal, was to be found in large and small holes 
among the rocks. As we went down the other side of the hill 
we saw the white helmet of a missioner cycling through the bush. 
It was Father Lemble come this far from his station to meet us. 
At one of his school-houses, a short distance away, he had pre- 
pared a luncheon of milk and papaws, a hearty refreshment, 
though not what a popular restaurant would offer. 

A cycle wheel was mended. The sun sank a half hour’s dis- 
tance towards the horizon, and then we pushed on over some 
fields, across the ever-winding Bubu river to the high road. Two 
hours’ cycling, mainly up-hill, brought us to Notre Dame sta- 
tion among hills, hillocks and large blocks of gneiss. The whole 
country looked as if formed by an army of giants, who pitched 
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boulders of granite pele-mele. All were very tired on their 
arrival, and it required a good night’s rest to get rid of the 
fatigue. Certainly the two young missionaries were beginning 
their career with strenuous exertion. 

We rested on the two following days, Saturday and Sunday. 
Preparations were being made to build a new church. The old 
one, built of mud and wattle, covered with thatch, was barely 
large enough for the Christians who attended regularly on Sun- 
days, and much too small on the solemn feasts of the Church that 
brought the neophytes to the mission from several days’ match 
in all directions. Bricks had already been burned, and huge rocks 
quarried out by fire, so that a goodly supply of material was 
already at hand. 

On Monday morning we started early for Kondoa, on our 
bicycles. We had to cross a mountain and travel about fifty- 
two miles, which is quite far enough for a day on an African 
toad. Having crossed the Bubu river on the other side of the 
mountain, the road rises abruptly towards Kondoa. As we were 
tired, this was the most painful part of the journey. We reached 
the mission just as a violent thunderstorm broke. I actually 
shivered from the cold. Then we heard the rumble of rushing 
waters, the Bubu river was in spate. It was the first time I had 
ever seen water in it at Kondoa, though during two years I had 
crossed it more than twenty times. 

We rested a few days and saw the preparations for the build- 
ing of a new house. All the wood had been cut and carried 
in, a wonderful feat, for the forest was more than twenty miles 
off, and every plank had to be brought from there in native 
fashion, on a man’s head. The first lot of bricks, eighty thou- 
sand, had just been burned and were ready for use. As I write, 
the missionaries’ house is almost finished, after great expense 
and trouble, for the railway is five days’ march distant and the 
necessaty building material could be procured only at heavy 
cost. But now the priests will have a healthy home and be bet- 
ter able to do their work in this far off place. 

On Monday, December 11th, our carriers started for Ufiomi. 
On Tuesday we followed, but as it had rained during the night, 
the road had become impassable and the cycles had to be carried 
as far as the black cotton soil extended. When we reached the 
sand again, we were able to use the wheel and proceed more 
quickly. Sultan Salim gave us a cup of tea when we reached his 
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house prior to the ascent of the mountain. When we had climbed 
to a height of 5,600 feet, a plateau lay stretched out before us. 
It was well wooded in parts. The road, as roads go in Africa; 
was excellent for cycling. The bridges had already been washed 
out by the mountain torrents. Turning to a corner, I found a 
wild boar sunning himself on the road, after the wet night in the 
bush, turned round once to look, then fled away. 

At half past eleven we entered the forest, and three hours 
afterwards reached the camping ground. ‘The carriers came in 
with the tent and baggage at nightfall. The tents were pitched 
during a shower of rain, but happily the clouds drifted away and 
the evening star shone out clear again, westering over Mount 
Negurui. The night was calm and cold. At dawn we had break- 
fast and were off again. The morning’s journey was really en- 
tertaining as the road passed along wooded heights, from which 
now and again through a gap in the hills a view could be had 
of the vast plain. At ten o'clock we reached the high road from 
Umbngwe and Bonga. We were on the side of the Rift valley. 
The Bonga valley below was enclosed on all sides; in one part 
stood the lake which goes by the name Klami. This lake has no 
outlet. On the other side of the plateau on which we stood was 
the district and mountain of Ufiomi, the remains of an extinct 
volcano. All this region is volcanic and ancient rocks, such as 
mica and granite, ate found there. In a granite rock in the 
Burange country the trace of a man’s foot is clearly visible; the 
whole outline of toes and heel are clearly shown, and around 
the foot mark the stone is splashed up, as if the stone were noth- 
ing but molten stuff, on the day this primitive man put his foot 
there. Was man then in Africa in the territory era? Let scien- 
tists explain. 

We descended swiftly into the valley and met with only one 
obstacle, a river over which we had to remake a bridge. From 
the opposite side the land began to rise towards the great ex- 
tinct volcano, and from this point we walked to the mission, 
reaching our destination about mid-day. 

There was free admittance as no window was unbroken. 
Swallows had built their nests in almost every room. The car- 
fiers arrived at two o'clock, a goat was killed and a plentiful 
supply of food obtained for them. The men were anxious to 
return to their homes as this was the planting season. Then 
began the work of unpacking and settling down, for now the 
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mission was definitely reopened. The house had scarcely any 
furniture. Everything had to be brought again or made on the 
spot. The bush had reoccupied the yard about the buildings, 
and was even at night the home of leopards, so that one could not 
go out without a lamp. 

‘On the second morning after our arrival, I had the honor and 
happiness of replacing the Holy Eucharist in the tabernacle, after 
an enforced absence of six years. We entrusted the mission to 
the care of Our Lord, once more present in this outlying district 
of the Church. 

A hyena came prowling about every night, and the yelps of a 
jackal could be heard from the bush. 

On Christmas Eve Fr. Ulmer prepared the church for mid- 
night Mass. Trees were cut down and placed round the poor 
ant-eaten altar. Lights were improvised. At eleven o'clock, the 
Christians who had not been dispersed by the war gathered at the 
church and went to confession. At midnight, Mass was begun in 
the transformed church that looked strangely well, though as poor 
as the cave of Bethlehem. The Babe of the first Christmas night 
came to this outpost of His, so poor and so abandoned. Then rain 
fell, happily not in torrents, but it pierced through the thatched 
roof and fell in drops on the altar, and at the foot of the 
crucifix on the tabernacle. The little group of native Christians 
wefe very attentive, as they heard once again the story of Christ’s 
birth, as the Virgin Mother told it to St. Luke. 

The mission was not very well provided with kitchen utensils. 
It was funny to see a procession of a boy with a plate, another 
with a spoon, and two dogs, Ibomo and Safiri, in single file going 
to prepare dinner. We had rice for breakfast, rice for luncheon 
and rice for dinner. Only one fruit did not fail us, bananas. 

On Christmas evening, we went for a walk along the slope 
of the mountain. We saw the steppe and the mountains run- 
ning like headlands into it; all looked beautiful and full of 
peace. _ 

After a good night’s rest all were up on St. Stephen’s day 
before six. How lovely are the feasts that fall in Christmas 
week, That of St. Stephen is full of sharp contrasts with Christ- 
mas and its song of peace. There is the feast of St. John the 
Apostle, patron of priests, of the young zealous priests laboring 
in the slums of civilized nations, in the frozen missions of the 
North as in tropical Africa. We remember, on such a day, the 
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grey haired priests, the mentors of our youth, who gave us freely 
and lavishly of their time and talents. 

The cassock of the Catholic priest is the noblest dress in the 
world. Before Rome fell, it was known and revered from India 
to Britain, in Africa, along the Nile and the Danube. It 
traversed the seas with Columbus, and crossed the Andes with 
the Spaniards. The Jesuits wore it among the fierce Indians of 
North America, until the Black Robe became more loved by them 
than their plains and mountains. The Franciscans and the 
Dominicans bore it to China, India, Thibet, on journeys which 
even now, in spite of all modern means of travel, affright the 
adventurer. Also for men’s ingratitude, it was banned in England 
and Ireland, and the priest who wore it had a price on his head. 
It was banned in Germany, to which priests had borne civilization 
and learning. In France, during the great Revolution, the men 
who wore it were marked for the scaffold. -Robe of pope and 
bishop, of priest and monk, it isa symbol of Christianity and 
civilization, it bears in its folds the modern history of the world. 
When the coming social revolution will have wrecked the world, 
the priests in their black robes will accomplish with their patience 
and poverty what the gold of the financiers and the conferences 
of politicians will have failed to do. 

On Saturday, the feast of the glorious martyr, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, there was commotion outside the church during 
Mass. An antelope, torn by wild dogs and bleeding to death, 
ran to the door of the mission and fell dead. The band of wild 
dogs did not dare to approach and went off along the avenue. 

The natives at once proceeded without useless pity to skin the 
antelope and cut it up. The big dog, Ilomo, meaning the ‘“‘open- 
mouthed,” waited for his chance, made a descent on the meat 
and carried off a piece of the antelope. Unfortunately for him- 
self, he was seen and caught. 

On Sunday a number of carriers volunteered to come with me 
for the last part of the journey, a nine days’ march. 

In the afternoon, Frs. Simon and Ulmer accompanied me to 
the plateau which runs from Ufiomi mountain to Lake Babati, 
another one of these lakes in volcanic rock without a means of 
egress. The walk was pleasant along the mountain slopes, where 
the soft green grass, newly sprung up, covered hillside and 
valley. At the entrance to the plateau we said farewell and they 
returned to continue the work. Already seven schools have been 
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re-established and in another year the mission will look as of old. 
But a new church has to be built, when the presbytery and 
convent will have been repaired and furnished. 

Rain fell after we had separated. I went astray and was put 
right by an Ufiomi girl who was bringing her cattle home. Later 
on a woman, seeing that I was hesitating on this unaccustomed 
road, said in a motherly fashion, ‘‘Follow me” and led me a couple 
of miles until she reached her home where she bade me farewell. 
I now saw the direction and went on and by sunset reached the 
-camp at Babati. The tent was already up and the fire blazing. 
The place was uncanny as a lodging because of the murder of a 
Swahili on this spot two years before. 

Before three o'clock we were on foot. Mass was said. Break- 
fast was gotten ready and a start made at five. At six I followed 
on through the forest and soon caught up with the carriers. I 
passed my cycle to one of them and walked in their company for 
more than an hour, then set off again alone. The path was good 
for cycling, save here and there where the grass was high or a 
pool of water had to be crossed. Birds, frightened at my 
approach, took flight. At ten o’clock I got to the mission and 
rain began to fall. An unaccustomed welcome was extended to 
me by three baboons who met me on the avenue and ran off 
ahead of me to the ruined mission. 

My first visit was for the ‘‘akida,” an Indian who gave me a 
cup of tea. We chatted a while. The sun appeared from behind 
the clouds and I returned to the mission. It was as desolate as 
when I saw it the year before, but the future was brighter and 
the date of re-building not far distant. 

One of the carriers was taken sick. I gave him medicine and 
put him to sleep beside the fire. The mosquitoes, especially fierce 
by repute in this district, came to torment us and bite us viciously. 
Happily during the night I was protected by a mosquito-net, 
which some wit has described as ‘‘meat-safe.” 

Holy Mass was offered the following morning on the ruined 
altar. Before dawn we marched off across the plain along the 
native path, following the hurricane lamp carried at the head of 
the column. We continued to walk through the Umbugwe land, 
passing by many houses scattered to the right and left, until we 
reached Kaiti and the forest. 

There had been only one stop on the way, at Madukar. The 
Lawali’s assistant was sleeping under a verandah by the roadside, 
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well tucked in under a mosquito-net. He jumped out at our call 
and went to notify his master. The latter appeared just then, 
driving cut cocks and hens to the public road, and reciting his 
Mohammedan beads the while. He was tall and thin, and looked 
venerable with his grey beard and his turban. He was sympa- 
thetic but asked a good stiff price for his Mtama flour. 

I cycled through the forest belt alone. Once I stopped to look 
at a heron standing on a high palm tree, which had lost its top, 
a fitting pedestal for this long-billed bird. For a while one 
would imagine it was carved from black and white stone, until at 
length it slightly moved its hood to look at the ground below. 

A number of green parrots attracted my attention later on, as 
they flew from a marsh to some low bushes, and back again. 
Their bodies were green, with yellow necks and red bills, whiist 
black feathers grew round the eyes. They commit great depreda- 
tions on corn crops, but many are trapped and sold to Europeans 
whose fondness for parrots seems to be unsatiable. 

Below the forest, and well out on the steppe in a kind of 
marsh, I came upon the settlement of Desire Kwa Kuchinja, a 
Mwangamwezi and a Catholic. He is a hunter in his spare time 
and ruler of his village by a right which came from his having 
been the first to settle there. A few people have since taken up 
their abode in that section. Several are Christians and others are 
catechumens. There is a little oratory in the village, where all 
come together in the evening to pray and study the catechism. 
The adjoining room was given to me. But before resting I had 
to take refreshments, coffee and papaw. 

An hour later Desire’s son and daughter-in-law, with their 
baby, came from Umbulu, a three days’ march, where they had 
assisted at midnight Mass at Christmas. 

Confessions were heard in the evening and the hour for Mass 
was set at one o'clock. All assembled through the night at the 
sound of a whistle. The Christians were glad to have the priest 
visit them and say Mass for them during Christmastide in their 
wilderness. 

At half past two the carriers were on the road, in spite of the 
delay caused by two Wassandawi inveterate smokers, who had to 
make a new pipe out of a papaw branch. 

I chatted with the chief until dawn. At seven I bade him fare- 
well and caught up with the porters after nine o'clock, reaching 
the camping ground, Mbuyuni, well tired out, at half past ten. 
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The steppe rises from 3600 feet at Desire’s to 3900 feet at 
Mbuyuni, and quite an effort has to be made to cycle the entire 
way. I lay myself on the ground under a tree to rest. A Somali 
who was encamped there with three companions, gave me a cup 
of tea which I gladly accepted. They had been on a long journey 
through the Mangati country to buy cattle but had not got any. 
From the Masai, however, they had bought some. One of the 
Somalis resembled a European, being fair in complexion, freckled 
and having a red mustache. When they had finished their meal 
they went off, just as my carriers came in. The tent was put up 
but it was discovered that caps and ropes had been forgotten at 
Babati, now three days’ march away. An hour afterwards some 
soldiers arrived to camp beside us, and one of them brought the 
ropes which we had left behind. 

Rain clouds appeared in the east, but it did not rain during the 
night. I did not sleep well, as the carriers talked by the fire 
nearly all night. At two o'clock all were on foot and shortly after 
three we set out under the light of a dying moon and a star-set 
sky. Jupiter rose out of the east, followed by the head of the 
Scorpion. Slightly to our left was the Great Bear and Arcturus 
pointed out our road. Behind us Orion and Syrius were sinking 
towards the west. In the southern sky shone the beautiful con- 
stellations Argus and the Southern Cross. Beneath the Cross 
was the dark spot where no star can be seen, just where the 
blood and water rushed from the side of Christ on the Cross, at 
the stroke of the centurion’s lance. 

At twenty to five the faintest light of dawn appeared in the 
east. The great plain became visible. The stars grew pale. 
Between the mighty spaces of sky and earth, the mind is over- 
powered and willingly the wheels of thought ‘revolve. 

A little before sunrise I went off on my bicycle. From a hill- 
top the steppe appeared stretching away unendingly, whilst eighty 
miles away rose the snow-capped Kibo, pure and clear in the 
morning light. We were at home again. To the left was the 
cone shaped Meru, nearer still on the plain was a herd of eight 
giraffe and about two hundred zebras. In this their home, stand- 
ing among the trees from which they browsed, these strange 
animals looked beautiful. 

I reached Ardai, the new camping ground, at eight o'clock. 
My Somali friends were there again with two large herds of 
cattle. They took breakfast shortly afterwards and I was invited 
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to join them. We were near a Masai village, for women and 
girls were passing by in search for brushwood, in the thickets by 
the river bank. The Ardai river like others in the plain was dry, - 
as they are rushing streams only during the rainy season. 

The carriers arrived about mid-day footsore. But they had a 
long rest until the following morning at four o’clock when we set 
off again. A strong wind blew from Mount Meru. Walking was 
more painful for another reason. A gigger had been taken out 
of my foot, which swelled up as usual. Twice during the march, 
zebra, alarmed at our approach, stampeded; the mingled beat of 
their galloping feet came like a noise of thunder to our ears. A 
little bird resting by the side of the path was bewildered by the 
light of the lamp. So motionless was it that one said it was not 
alive, and another struck it gently with a stick; whereat it flew 
away into the dark circle beyond the lamp. 

I reached Anisha before the carriers in the early morning, 
having come across a jackal, very frightened indeed, judging from 
the way he turned aside and sped up the side of a bank into 
some bush. 

After two days’ rest among the friendly people.at Anisha, we 
resumed our march towards home. The first night we encamped 
at the Cheratata river. The second night, at the foot of Kilima- 
njaro, I received hospitality from an Abyssinian Catholic. The 
following morning all the Christians of the settlement came to 
assist at Mass and receive Holy Communion. After breakfast the 
ascent of the mountain began. The Kindi district was formerly a 
forest but now it is under cultivation. Natives were met hurrying 
to and fro, or seen in groups at little shops by the wayside. It 
was a change from the uninhabited plain. 

At mid-day on January tenth, we reached Kilosho mission and . 
our journey was at an end. 

What more can be done to help on these peoples? Leaders 
must be formed from among themselves. The missionaty’s work 
will then be done in Africa, as surely as night descends on him, 
at the end of the day’s journey out on the plain. 

The great works have begun which, with God’s help, are to 
assure the future of Christianity. 

At one station is the college where the catechist is formed to 
be a true educator, in order that he in turn may fashion the minds 
and train the faculties of children. 

At another station native nuns are spending their novitiate. 
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The care of the little girls from the different tribes will be en- 
trusted to them. The highest form of Christian perfection attracts 
these native sisters and voluntarily they adopt this life which 
links them with the hosts of virgins who, sacrificing themselves 
for Christ, have helped on His cause even as the holy women of 
the Gospel. 

On the slopes below Kilima is the seminary, built in part of 
stone and in part of sun baked bricks, for alas money is not 
plentiful among missionaries in Africa. Still the building is 
sound and sanitary and the health of the young seminarians will 
not suffer. 

The seminarians are the hope of the future. Before them 
stretch out the Pare mountains and the Great Plain. Behind rises 
the towering snow-capped Kilima-njaro. On plain and mountain 
dwell the tribes from which the seminarians come; to them they 
will return as apostles. The future of these people is in their 
hands. The European with his commerce and his ships will pass. 
The -Church of Christ alone will not pass for She will last to the 
end of time. 
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